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ALetter from the Publisher 


alt, unlike most seasonings, is more noticeable by its absence 
than its presence. For this week’s cover story TIME has vir- 
tually upended the saltcellar in order to leave nothing absent 


from its report on the less than salubri- 
ous effects of salt. Yet, despite the 
warnings linking consumption of salt 
and hypertension, a number of TIME 
staff members who worked on the cover 
story find that well-intentioned dictates 
of the mind do not always govern the 
whims of the palate. 

S. Chang, a Tokyo correspondent, 
takes the strictures against salt with the 
proverbial grain. Salt, he says, “is one of 
the loveliest things ever discovered by 
humanity.” Obviously a man of moder- 
ation, he cites Confucius as suggesting 
that too little salt is as bad as too much. 
Says Chang, who likes to salt his tempu- 
ra: “In the use of salt there is nothing 





wrong as long as intelligence is exercised.” Medicine Writer 
Claudia Wallis, who wrote the story, first became familiar with 
the formula and properties of sodium chloride in Chemistry 15 
when she was a pre-med freshman at Yale. While writing the 
cover story, she suddenly contracted what she called a salt fit. “I 
developed a craving for pretzels, and despite my feelings of guilt, 


I succumbed to the urge and almost overdosed on a huge pack- 
age.” Result: a large thirst and even more guilt. 

While researching the story, Adrianne Jucius, who read 
through stacks of scientific treatises on sodium chloride, evolved 
what she calls a “salt consciousness,” and adds, “I have not re- 
filled the salt shaker since working on the story.” Patricia De- 


Writer Wallis with salty temptation 


waxcyxessier laney, who reported on the cover from 


the Midwest, notes that her favorite 
Chinese restaurant is cutting back on 
salt, but the chef's inspired substitution 
of splashes of bourbon for soy sauce has 
proved “delectable.” At home, Boston’s 
Sue Wymelenberg banned salt from her 
table. “The taste of breads, pasta, cook- 
ies, omelets and fish was unmarred,” 
she says. “But I didn’t reckon on new 
potatoes and fresh peas—it took three 
zestless mouthfuls to bring out the shak- 
er again.” 

Senior Editor Timothy Foote, who 
edited the story and therefore “sits 
above the salt,” is noted as a trencher- 
man of more than fair enthusiasm. 


Since he worked on the cover story, his gastronomic ardor has 
cooled. Says he: “Now I suspect every innocent slice of Brie that 


comes my way.” 


QR negere, 
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Ford and Ford workers have anew 
“Partners-in-Quality’contract... 

a milestone inthe American 
automotive industry. 


It's part ofa whole new approach to 
quality that is paying off right now 
for buyers of Ford Motor Company 
cars and trucks. 





A New Partnership. 


Ford Motor Company and the 
people who build our cars and 
trucks have forged a unique 
partnership an agreement 
that could well set a pattern in 
American industry. 

“Quality is Job 1” It’s a lot 
more than an advertising slo- 
gan. It’s acommitment that has 
permeated every level of Ford 
Motor Company. We cannot 
help feel that our new "Partners 
in Quality” contract will help 
deepen that commitment in the 
years to come 


Incentives: A 
Cornerstone of the 
American System. 


The men and women who are 
building our cars have a vested 
interest in the quality of the 
cars they build. Their futures 
depend on the care, skill and 
dedication they put into every 
vehicle that comes off the line 





Our people in the plants, The quality level of our cars has 
designers and engineers invite improved an average of 48 per- Unique evidence of today’s quality. 
you to take a close look at what cent over the last two years, as 
total employee, management, reported by new car owners THE CLOSEST THING 
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Staying in the 
game of life 


Life these days, social commentators keep telling us, is a zero-sum game 
like poker: What one person gains, another must lose. Tax changes, 
corporate profits, federal budgets, all these and more provoke the fear that 
a little more in that pocket leaves nothing but lint in this. 

Happy to say, that's not really the way itis. In life, unlike poker, you can 
always do something worthwhile with your hands—like take them out of 
your pockets, to help somebody. Case in point: retired people, and 
specifically some of Mobil’s annuitants. 

For example, there's George Cummings, a retired marketing man. He 
started out trying to help an elderly neighbor in Worcester, Mass., and 
ended up a member of the bureau he was visiting, the city’s Commission on 
Elder Affairs. Now he's cochairman of a committee that studies all 
legislation affecting the elderly, and “When we speak, politicians listen,’ 
George says. Yet his interest extends to the whole community: When the 
heart of Worcester was being rebuilt, George and 249 others joined in a 
$250,000 program to revitalize its spirit—everything from “celebrating 
ethnic affairs and neighborhood identity” to teaching local history in school. 
Concludes George, “concerted action works” 

Not only are “the elderly a potent political and economic force; adds 
Daniel Maffeo, but a powerful self-help resource, too. He's New York State 
director of the American Association of Retired Persons (AARP), and that's 
a “hobby” he's as businesslike about as when he was a service-station 
supervisor. “We try to sell the idea of service” to all the elderly, says Dan: 
educational programs like “Beating the Burglar,’ driver improvement 
training, tax-preparation help, safety and health tips, aid for the recently 
widowed and for shut-ins. 

Retirement isn't all work, of course. Take Charles R. Johnson, who 
retired as night superintendent at our Beaumont, Texas, refinery. He and 
his wife find plenty of time to study Spanish and drama (they've been ina 
musical already). But they also work hard for the AARP: Both were 
presidents of their local chapter, Charlie was an assistant state director, 
and they travel around Texas to lobby for legislation and to attend federal 
conferences on aging. “I'd rather wear out than rust out,’ says Charlie. 

Sometimes retirement activity builds directly on previous careers. 
For example, in California, Vernon A. Bellman has put his 33 years as a 
Mobil marketer to work for the Service Corps of Retired Executives. 
SCORE provides free counseling to budding entrepreneurs and small 
business owners who need management assistance, work that Vern says 
is “rewarding when you reach the inexperienced person in time, painful 
when you don't” 

Other Mobil annuitants have volunteered for established groups like 
the Red Cross or have struck out on their own, like the executive who, with 
his wife, founded a center to help divorced, separated, or widowed 
homemakers cope with entering the job market. But all these retirees, and 
many others, are really helping themselves, too. Working with the AARP 
“keeps my mind sharp; says Dan Maffeo. “There is one benefit | never 
looked for,” says George Cummings of his work with the elderly: “It keeps 
me alive” Indeed, researchers studying longevity have found that psycho- 
logical factors, including maintaining a satisfying and useful role in society, 
are even more important than physical health. 

So we're happy to pass along Charlie Johnson's advice to retirement- 
age people: Stay active. Get involved. Don't head for a rocking chair 
because “that's a quick way to end up in the graveyard.’ The advice is 
particularly pertinent in a time when the government is cutting back its 
social programs and greater volunteerism can take up some of the slack. 

Maybelifeis alittle like poker after all: The harder you keep playing, the 
longer the game may last. And with more players putting their share into the 
pot, the richer the game for everyone. 


Mobil 
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Late Bloomers 


To the Editors: 

It is reassuring to see that women. 
particularly those who are highly accom- 
plished, have not become so obsessed with 
attaining career goals that they have lost 
sight of the glory and dignity of mother- 
hood [Feb. 22]. 





Mary Kacvinsky 
Wausau, Wis. 


How nice to see mature, stable women 
having babies. It’s about time we stopped 
feeling pressured by society to give birth 
when we are slightly more than children 
ourselves. 

Donna Cronk 
Waynetown, Ind. 





One of my fondest childhood memo- 
ries is of playing catch with my dad. 
Your cover story neglected to confront 
the problems that a child has in deal- 
ing with parents who are 30, 40 or even 
50 years older than he. Had I been a 
“baby bloom baby,” my memories 
would probably be of checkers rather 
than baseball. 

Mike Morgan 
Wauchula, Fla. 


Your article left out one of the most 
important aspects of after-30 pregnancies. 
Those cute pink infants will become chil- 
dren. Having had babies when I was 24, 
27, 37 and 41, I can tell those blooming la- 
dies that it is hard to enjoy a quiet meno- 
pause while being a Brownie leader and 
handing out ribbons at the track meet. If 
one more person says, “But they've kept 
you so young!” I will hit him with a sup- 
port sock. 





Nancy Hause 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Repeat Performance 

The Essay “El Salvador: It Is Not 
Viet Nam” [Feb. 22] puts the contrast 
into perspective superbly. Remembering 
the past is one thing, but incapacitat- | 
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ing foreign policy and national morale 
because of analogies to Viet Nam is 
dangerous 
Philip Stout 
Kokomo, Ind 


Let’s not allow countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere like El Salvador and 
Honduras to fall under Communist con- 
trol. Viet Nam or not, the U.S. cannot 
play the isolationist role when the turmoil 
is in its own backyard 

Edward Lewis Pfau 
Cincinnati 


The similarities between Viet Nam 
and El Salvador far outweigh the differ- 
ences. The enormous infusion of money; 
the support given to a corrupt government 
that, like its opposition, uses atrocities to 
accomplish its objectives; American ad- 
visers attempting to train a ramshackle, 
ragtag army; and Washington debates 


| know or understand 


Letters 


about whether or not American ground 

troops will be needed to win. It’s all much 

too familiar and, more to the point, irr- 

tating to the deep national wounds that 
have barely stopped oozing 

Robert J. Roemer Jr 

Vernon Hills, Ill 


You failed to mention the most basic 
parallel between El! Salvador and Viet 
Nam. Once again the U.S., the foreigner, 
is playing God, picking the good and the 
bad side and intervening in the internal 
politics of another country we do not 
The analogy with 
Viet Nam is not that we might win or 
lose, but that we, a superpower, can so 
callously use a poor peasant nation as an 
unwilling surrogate in our struggle with 
the U.S.S.R. for the title of toughest coun- 
try on the globe 

Gunnard Landers 


Fall Creek, Wis. | 


One View 


Your story “Blurred View from the 
Embassy” [Feb. 15] refers to a 1976 report 
regarding me, purportedly based on docu- 
ments stolen from the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran at the time of the hostage seizure 


| These oft-repeated charges against me as | 


sister of the Shah have never been, nor 
will they ever be, substantiated, because 
they are false. The information obtained 
by the CIA on this and other matters relat- 
ing to events and conditions in Iran at 
that time was derived from the mullahs 
and political opponents of my brother, the 
Shah. The ClA’s blind acceptance of these 
baseless statements apparently moved the 
Carter Administration to prepare the way 
for the eventual downfall of the Shah 
Thus occurred one of the sorriest blunders 
in the history of American foreign policy 
Ashraf Pahlavi 

Paris 





And room for 6. 


The ultimate in personal luxury. 


Dodge 400. A driving machine 
designed and built to satisfy the pas- 
sion of driving. To bring the thrill of 
‘peta to the world of personal 
UXUTY. 

It's a passion embodied in the 
extraordinary Dodge 400 Coupe. 
With front-wheel-drive, rack-and- 


*Use 26 EPA ext. mog f mponson, your mileage 


pinion steering and MacPherson strut 
front-suspension, it’s a driving machine 
born of engineering excellence 

Now there’s Dodge 400 Sedan 
A driving machine with the same attri- 
butes as the coupe. Yet, more tradi- 
tional enthusiasts will appreciate the 
fact of 4-doors rather than 2 


And with an Electronically Con- 
trolled 2.2 liter OHC engine, some- 
thing else separates these remarkable 
personal driving machines from ordi- 
nary personal luxury cars. As both 
achieve extraordinary mileage 


Ey EPA 
40** (26) 


ZAlEPA est 





Dodge 400 Convertible.The driving 
machine the world has been waiting 





Misidentification 


It is ironic that in 
your article “Hoax 
Hunt” [March lJ], a 
photograph of me was 
substituted for one 
of New York Times 
Magazine Editor Ed- 
ward Klein. My true 
connection with pub- 
lishing is assisting Va- 
lery Chalidze in edit- 
ing 
Human Rights in the U.S.S.R 
Edward Kline 
New York City 


Times Editor Klein 


TIME regrets the error. The photo was pro- 
vided to TIME by the international picture 
agency Gamma-Liaison, which identified 
the subject as Times Editor Edward Klein 
TIME had requested a photo of Mr. Klein 
from the New York Times, which said 
none was available 


The ultimate driving experience— 


A Chronicle of 


Price of Doubt 


Although I disagree with Raymond 
Franz’s theological perspective, I applaud 
him for questioning human authorities 
[Feb. 22]. In an age of pastor worshipers 
we are destined to repeat Jonestown un- 
less someone stands up and asks “Why?” 

(The Rev.) Eddy Keebler 
La Crescenta, Calif 


My heart is hardly bleeding for poor 
put-upon Raymond Franz. Disfellowship- 
ing is to be viewed as discipline intended 
to make an individual recognize the need 
to adhere strictly to the Bible for the sake 
of pleasing God. Whether or not Mr 
Franz will be denied any hope of eternal 
life is in Jehovah God’s jurisdiction 

L. Kirk Johnson 


Crum Lynne, Pa 


I appreciate the factual approach in 
the article “Witness Under Prosecution.” 
In connection with my being disfellow- 


automotive computer systems in 
America and by plain old hard work 
on the test track. Would you expect 


for. Available for order soon. 


These are driving machines that 


are quality machines. Each is as- 
sembled in one of the most tech- 
nologically advanced automobile 
plants in the world. And thoroughly 


tested by one of the most advanced 





Cher Dace exch 





8 and destination charges *Coupe pnce or 5 


anything less from a driving machine? 
Base sticker price of the Coupe is 
$8,043?* As shown—$8,253.+ The 
Sedan’s base sticker price-$8,137:* 
As shown—$8,208.7 Buy or lease one 
of these extraordinary driving 
machines at your Dodge dealer. 
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Personal 


shiped from the Jehovah's Witnesses, | 
am quoted as saying: “There is no life out- 
side the organization.’ When I said this, I 
was describing not my own feelings but 
the viewpoint prevalent among most Wit- 
nesses and implicit in the organization’s 
teachings. My understanding from Scrip- 
ture is that God's Son is, exclusively, “the 
way and the truth and the life.” 

As for the pain of disfellowshiping, I 
feel it, but my sentiments are best ex- 
pressed in the words of Paul: “So now 
whom am I trying to please—man, or 
God? Would you say it is men’s approval I 
am looking for? If I still wanted that, I 
should not be what I am—a servant of 
Christ” (Galatians ]: 10) 


Raymond V. Franz 
Gadsden, Ala 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 


to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 


may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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THE BIG PROBLEM WITH 
SMALL CARS IS THE RIDE. 


MEET THE SOLUTION. 


= §mall cars are 

great for lots of 

reasons. Good 

sorcbateuebersam Glerele mss: 1.) 
mileage. Fun to 

drive. But ooh... ‘ 
sometimes that ride. JK, 


== Little Big Shocks” 


7 \@). a es 


LUTION: ae 


from Monroe." Designed 
and calibrated to give small 
cars the right ride. A ride 
that helps take the bumps 


out of the road. With 
our Monro-Matic,® 
Monroe Super Strut,” 
Nleutia@r-tusuls(:itme)y 
Load-Leveler® Stabi- 
lizing Units, you don’t 
have to sacrifice com- 
fort when you're 
driving small. 

Ask for Little Big 
Shocks anywhere you see 
dete icbestelttM\ylepebuelemetcberten 
Auto parts stores, garages, 
service stations, and other 
automotive retailers. 


Monroe Auto Equipment ( tWNt 5 
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| man, still jaunty, hums a bar of 





American Scene 
(ee Bee ea TS SSS 


In New Jersey: The Best and the Glibbest 


avid Kidd is dressed in a shirt that 

may once have been tucked in. His 
grimy university necktie ends a palm's 
width above his beltless pants. The trou- 
sers are a baggy rumple. This is a colle- 
giate champion, a star? 

Kidd is, in fact, the man to beat at this 
year’s Princeton off-topic debate tourna- 
ment: a month before, he won the sport's 
most prestigious championship in Toron- 
to. For his fourth-round match, Kidd 
must disprove the proposition: “If you 
have to ask, you'll never know.” 

He stands, grinning lopsidedly, the 
whiff of mischief strong. Straightaway, he 
needles his too earnest competitor 
from Rhode Island College (who 
had, after all, just called Kidd an 
“obnoxious fool”). “Yes, I saw last 
night,” Kidd says, “the hideous go- 
ings-on between my honorable op- 
ponent and the lady he mentioned 
in his opening arguments. Is it any 
wonder that he would have us ac- 
cept an argument that leads only to 
suicidal hopelessness?” The R.LC. 


Feelings. The judge shouts, “You're 
losing it, Kidd!” Catcalls are tossed 
out promiscuously (“Lies! Lies!”), 
and as Kidd's peroration snaps to a 
finish in the snug Princeton class- 
room, hands bang approvingly on 
desks. Standard procedure in an 
important college debate tourna- 
ment? A gathering of the best and 
the glibbest from 20 colleges? 

This is off-topic debate. Con- 
ventional scholastic debating in the 
US. has been on-topic, an achingly 
serious enterprise that is less an ex- 
tracurricular pastime than a kind of 
secular self-mortification. On-topic debat- 
ers all over the country argue a single con- 
sequential issue fora year. Off-topic debat- 
ers, who suddenly outnumber the on-topic 
traditionalists on most Northeast campus- 
es, flit from one ephemeral subject to an- 
other every hour or so, allowing them- 
selves only ten minutes to muster each 
case. Success at on-topic demands fetishis- 
tic research, note cards by the hundred 


gross and the rhetorical felicity of an ar- | 


mored truck. Off-topic debate, by contrast, 
is meant to be a cross between Groucho 
Marx and Daniel Webster. It rewards in- 
sult, parry and bluster. The judges’ instruc- 
tions for the Princeton tournament, for in- 
stance, emphasize that “witty (and only 
witty) heckling is encouraged.” 

The term off-topic may have been 
coined by a condescending purist, but 
now the apostate sect, like up-and-coming 
Fauvists, revels in the name. Bill Smith, a 
natty, placid Harvard freshman and 
Kidd’s teammate. suggests a continuing 


enmity between the offs and the ons. “Off- 








David Kidd pleads and parries during his final match 





topic debaters,” he explains, “tend to de- 
spise on-topic, because most of us were 
on-topic in high school. I was, for a year 
anda half. It’s very, very intense.” Burned 
out at 18, they seek refuge in the unruly 
rumble of off-topic. “Sometimes,” says 
Sanford Cohen, an off-topic Columbia ju- 
nior, “it’s pure theater.” 

Swirling histrionics arise from the 
most sober-sounding topics, like the one 
argued in the fifth round: “Armed neu- 
trality is ineffectual at best.” Off-the-cuff 
military analyses? No, Swarthmore’s 
Grant Oliphant and Chris DeMoulin 
want to argue pop psychology. Speaking 


cHUc 


first, Oliphant launches an elaborate al- 
tack on stoicism, celibacy, alienation and 
the jut-jawed manner of one of his tourna- 
ment hosts. Oliphant’s rhetorical ripostes 
(“Will we sentence ourselves to joyless 
purgatory?”) and practiced voice glow 
with persuasive charm. 

But he does not give a particular hoot 
about the subject. The object is to dazzle 
with language. “The art of speaking well 
is being lost,” says Oliphant sincerely. 
“We are preserving that art.” To Bob Gil- 
bert, of Princeton, authentic passion is a 
tactical blunder. “All my worst rounds,” 
he says, “come when I really believe what 
I'm saying. You get emotional, irratio- 
nal.” “You need arrogance,” adds Kidd, a 
visiting New Zealander known for his sly 
bluntness. “You've got to be cocky to 
throw all this b.s. around.” One veteran of 
the circuit admits that the verbal show- 
boating can engender a vague mistrust of 
fellow debaters offstage, at parties and in 
dorm rooms. 

The debates tend to sound like audi- 


| tions for a road company of /776. Argu- 

ments are nearly always flotsam-packed 
| and comically eclectic, skittering from 

Burger King to Rousseau, from Bruce 
| Springsteen to the Sudetenland. Says Gil- 
| bert: “You can’t really prepare, so every- 
thing becomes important: something your 
mother once said, a tidbit from sociology 
class.” 

The 52 teams have been winnowed to 
four for the semifinals, and Oliphant de- 
rides his Yale opponents’ argument that 
drug abuse proves society’s failure to 
adapt to change. “We are still waiting for 
| their clear evidence of social breakdown,” 
«risxman he says, “and all we get is ‘drugs.’ ” 

“I wish we would get drugs,” 
chirps an audience member. There 
is laughter and desk bashing. 
Yale’s Brian Peterson tries anec- 
dote. “I can’t adapt to Reagan,” he 
says, “I can’t adapt to the fact that 
my federal scholarship money is 
goneand...” 

“Welfare parasite!” comes the 
cry from somewhere, and again 
laughter splatters the debate. 

The gibes are mostly among 
friends. “What I truly value about 
the circuit,” says Smith, “is meeting 
the different people.” A quarter of 
the competitors are women (al- 
though only one will finish near the 
top here). Are there romantic gam- 
bols? “What?” asks an incredulous 
Peter Shearer of Princeton. “You 
think I just do this for the logic?” 


he Princeton debate panel pres- 

ident decided against wearing 
“either a toga or a tux to the finals.” 
This last round is in grave Nassau 

Hall, where, the hosts claim, Princeton 
| Students James Madison and Aaron Burr 

held forth, off-topic, 211 years ago. The 
| Princetonians want the debaters to heed 
the chamber’s cavernous propriety. “To 
waste this room on worn-out double- 
entendres would be sacrilege,” says Bob 
West, '81, back for the tournament. In- 
deed, the puncturing blasphemies are 
scarce during the final round. (Only one 
wispy student, speaking from the floor 
and pointing to the room’s portraits, gets 
excessive. “Look at George Il—he’s a 
fruitcake.” 

Oliphant and DeMoulin win, deci- 
| sively, over Kidd and Smith. “Awesome!” 
cries DeMoulin afterward, his trophy in 
hand. “I am psyched.” J.J. Gertler, a for- 
midable Amherst also-ran, is chatting. 
“Don’t you want to be in politics, J.J.?” a 
friend asks. “Oh, my gracious, I hope 
not,” he says. “We hope not too,” chimes 
a passing victor, and Gertler, only mo- 
mentarily speechless, manages 4 game 
smile. —By Kurt Andersen 
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A Season of Scare Talk | 


The The earl y promise of Reaganomics gives way to mounting gloom 


he term is both so vague and so 
loaded with terrifying memories 
that it has been informally banned 
from serious discussion of the U.S 
economy for most of the past 30 years. But 
it cannot be suppressed altogether: it 


popped up toward the end of the 1973-75 
business slump, and has surfaced again in 
the past few weeks. This time though, it is 





és 








selves back. We have the right tools to 
overcome a depression.” 

At a moment’s notice, the Govern- 
ment could stoke the economy by cutting 
taxes, increasing spending and expanding 
the money supply. “There is a zero chance 
of depression,” says Richard Rahn, chief 
economist for the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. He scorns the loose depression talk. 


| 


reporters flatly, “There is no danger of a 
depression.” Murray Weidenbaum, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, said the economy already “may be 
hitting bottom.” And William Niskanen, 
a member of the council, said: “I hear this 
sort of depression rhetoric every time 
there is a recession.” 

The longer an upturn is delayed. 


diava 


ATeINKIX FMOK 


President Reagan gives a parting salute to Albuquerque after asserting “Washington as usual seems to be paralyzed by hand wringers” 


not just the inveterate calamity howlers of 
economics but some highly respected 


business analysts who are saying out loud | 


the dread word, depression 

It is a scare word—psychologically 
laden with history and anguish—rather 
than a sensible description of what could 
happen in a modern U.S. economy. No 
one talks of a 50% drop in national pro- 


duction, or a 25% jobless rate—the expe- 


riences of the 1930s that gave the word 
depression its menacing ring. Indeed, if 
the current downturn ever approached 
such severity, the great majority of econo- 


| mists are confident that the Government 


could forestall a repeat. Says Martin Feld- 
stein, president of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research: “If we really found 
ourselves falling off a cliff, there is very 
little disagreement about how to get our- 


“The wimps of the world,” he says, “buck- 
le when the going gets a little rough.” 
Even so, a number of economists do 
not dismiss out of hand the possibility ofa 
depression. Those who use the term de- 
fine it, quite imprecisely, as a prolonged 
period, perhaps two or three years, during 
which output and incomes shrink and 
business bankruptcies and unemploy- 
ment rise to heights not seen since before 
World War II. Says Alan Greenspan, who 
was chief economic adviser to President 
Gerald Ford: “This scenario still has a low 
probability, but it should no longer be put 
into the bizarre or kooky category.” 
Already, the depression talk has be- 
come loud enough to force itself on the at- 
tention of the Reagan Administration, 
| which has burst out in a chorus of denials. 
| President Ronald Reagan last week told 





economists fret, the greater becomes the 
still small chance that it will turn into 
something that could be called a depres- 
sion. One reason is psychological: as bad 
economic news persists, the word depres- 
sion moves out of the twilight zone into 
public discussion, just possibly to the point 
of becoming a self-fulfilling prophecy 
The Administration’s putdown of depres- 


| sion was prompted in part by a spate of 


articles in newspapers like the Washing- 
ton Post, New York Times, Chicago Tri- 
bune and Wall Street Journal that have 
discussed just such a possibility. 

Although no one calls the current 
slide anything more than a recession, it al- 


| ready threatens to become the most seri- 


ous downturn since World War II. Last 


week the Labor Department announced | 


that the unemployment rate rose in Feb- 
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ruary to 8.8%, close to the postwar high of 
9% that occurred in May 1975. The ef- 
fects are still highly uneven: while unem- 
ployment in the construction and auto in- 
dustries is at full-blown depression levels, 
the rates in such other fields as finance, 
publishing and Government are much 
lower. But the overall unemployment fig- 
ure, says Deputy Treasury Secretary R.T. 
McNamar, “may yet go to 10% before we 
get things turned around.” That would be 
the highest in 40 years 

Other statistics embroidered the pic- 
ture of deepening decline. The index of 
leading indicators, those measurements of 
the economy that are thought to give the 
best clues to the future, dropped .6% in 
January, its ninth straight downward 
move. The index would have fallen a 
shocking 2.8% if Government statisti- 
cians had not decided to exclude from the 





men will get their inventories in line with 
sales and stop cutting back: the 10% cut 
in income tax rates scheduled for July 1 
will put more buying power in consumers’ 
pockets. “The probabilities are very 


strongly on the side of a recovery later | 


this year,” Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Paul Volcker told the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee last week. But he replied 
to Senators’ questions about the possibili- 
ty of a depression by conceding, “There 
are risks.” 


he disquieting thing is that the 
prospective date for the upturn 
Keeps getting pushed back. The 
Reagan Administration first pre- 
dicted that recovery would begin shortly 
after the start of 1982, then in the spring 
Now the prevailing opinion among fore- 
casters, both in the Government and pri- 


NOT AS BAD FOR SOME... 


% unemployed by industry 


calculations a sharp decline in the length 

| of the average work week, on the ques- 

| tionable ground that severe weather in 

January had distorted that figure. New 

orders received by American factories fell 

1.2% in January, despite a sharp rise in 
orders received by defense contractors. 

The few signs that had given hope for 

an early recovery from recession have dis- 

appeared. The Government initially re- 


| vate business, is midyear, and there are 


| ported small rises in retail sales and in the | 


index of leading indicators for December. 
Rechecking the figures, it now finds that 
it was wrong. Both went down in Decem- 
ber, not up. 

The conventional wisdom still is that 
the economy will turn around and pro- 
duction, jobs and incomes will start rising 
again this year. Some reasons: business- 


loud dissents. Robert Farrell, the leading 
stock watcher for Merrill Lynch, biggest 
of all brokerage firms, asserts bluntly: 


“The consensus that has the economy up | 


in midyear and up in 1983 is wrong.” 
Many investors appear to share his appre- 
hension. The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age dropped 17 points last week to 807, its 
lowest close in 22 months, on some of the 
heaviest trading in the history of the New 
York Stock Exchange. And the Business 
Roundtable, a group composed of chief 
executives of some 200 of the biggest U.S. 
corporations, predicted that an upturn 
would not begin until the fourth quarter 
of 1982. 

Economists are concerned that many 
businesses simply cannot hold out much 


| 





longer against the combination of slump- 


| ing sales and high interest rates. Says Mi- 


chael Evans, president of Evans Econom- 
ics, a Washington-based forecasting firm: 
“If by the fourth quarter there is no signif- 
icant relief from these high rates, then 
people will start dumping goods on the 
market for whatever they will bring and 
we will really be headed downhill.” 

A special worry is that, after years of 
inflation, recurrent recessions and pun- 
ishingly high interest rates, some of the 
nation’s biggest corporations are desper- 
ately short of cash. A prolonged recession 
could push several over the line into bank- 
ruptcy, possibly endangering the solvency 


| Of the financial institutions that lend to 


them and sending shock waves through 
the economy. Says Arthur Soter, a bank 
analyst at Morgan Stanley & Co.: “We are 
reaching a point where you could have se- 





rious cash-flow problems for some air- 
lines, trucking and real estate firms, and 
heavy equipment manufacturers.” 

The nation’s thrift institutions—sav- 
ings and loans and savings banks—are in 
perhaps the shakiest shape of all. Andrew 
Carron, a Brookings Institution econo- 
mist, estimates that the 4,000 U.S. thrifts 
will lose $9 billion between 1981 and 
1983, cutting their collective net worth in | 
half, because they are paying high inter- 
est rates to attract deposits but collecting 
low interest on many old mortgage loans 
Says New York State Bank Superinten- 
dent Muriel Siebert: “I can see 600 to 700 
thrifts going down the drain this year, 
and maybe another 1,100 in 1983.” The 
prospect appears to be causing some peo- 
ple to worry about the safety of their sav- 
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ings for the first time since the 1930s, 
even though deposits in thrift institutions 
are federally insured. Carron reports that 
depositors are withdrawing $1 million a 
month from thrifts and putting it in com- 
mercial banks, which pay slightly less 
interest. 

Even a recovery from recession would 
not necessarily end these worries. There 
are widespread fears that recovery, when- 
ever it comes, will be weak and choked off 
quickly by high interest rates, which 
would be bumped up by rising demands 
for credit from business and consumers, 
and more borrowing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cover swelling budget deficits. 
In that case, the cash squeeze on corpora- 
tions would be relieved only temporarily, 
and would shortly become even worse. 

The devilish dilemma is whether to 
switch policy, and by how much. Most 
economists believe that the Government 


| should immediately attack the towering 


deficits that threaten to keep interest rates 
high. Two possible strategies: scaling 
back the enormous increase in defense 
spending now planned or delaying, reduc- 
ing or even canceling the further 10% cut 
in income tax rates scheduled for July 
1983. On Capitol Hill, Congressmen are 
advancing various plans to reduce spend- 


ing—even including the previously un- | 


thinkable step of freezing cost of living in- 
creases due next year in Social Security 
benefits—and to raise more tax revenues. 


ne person who is emphatically 

not convinced is Ronald Reagan. 

In the West last week, Reagan as- 

serted that “Washington, as usu- 

al, seems to be paralyzed by hand wring- 

ers.” In Cheyenne, Wyo., he told a 

whooping crowd of 5,000 in a high school 

gym that his opponents “want to steal 

your tax cut before you even get it.” In Al- 

buquerque, he added that “there is an al- 

ternative to a larger defense budget. It is a 
larger and increased possibility of war.” 

Reagan’s lieutenants insist that the 


President has not closed the door on a | 


compromise with Congress that might 
lower deficits. But time is growing short: 
the crunch may come in late April or early 
May, when Congress votes on raising the 
ceiling on the national debt, which is now 
$1.1 trillion, vs. $935 billion when Reagan 
took office. 





Meanwhile, the Administration is 


facing a threat in the fall congressional 
elections. Reagan scored heavily off Jim- 
my Carter in 1980 by telling voters to ask 
if they were better off economically than 


they had been four years earlier. What if | 


they now ask whether they are better off 
than when Reagan took office? In one 
way, the economy has improved: the rate 
of inflation was only 5.3% in the last quar- 
ter of 1981, compared with 9.6% in the 
first quarter. But then, nobody on Inaugu- 


ration Day last year was talking about | 


depression. —Sy George J. Church. Reported 
by David Beckwith/Washington and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 








The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


A Test of Heart and Mind 


Oo ne by one Ronald Reagan’s budget allies are dropping away. Their ardor for 
his leadership is cooling, but in one of those quirks of politics, they still love 
the man. 

He knows what is happening. But if anything, his growing isolation seems to 
give him more fervor to hold his course. “I will not budge .. . I intend to stand 
firm .. . 1am not going to change.” These are declarations to the dozens of visit- 
ing members of Congress who have trudged through the Oval Office in the past 
few days. Most of them have pleaded with him to raise more tax revenue, cap en- 
titlement and defense programs and reduce the deficits. 

“There is something deeper,” says an aide. “The President is willing to live 
with his results. He does not believe there is going to be a depression, and he is not 
going to talk about a downer.” As Reagan’s wife Nancy explains, “Ronnie al- 
ways sees the glass half full.” That is what is so stirring—and so chilling—about 
the President. 

The main struggle of the presidency is being waged with the economic data 
that pour into the White House. It is also a psychodrama. Reagan’s gut tells him 

MICHAEL EVANS —THE WHITE HOUSE that sheer faith will pull the nation 
through. That cannot be charted. 

The ides of March looms as a cru- 
cial time. Pollster Richard Wirthlin 
and Counsellor Ed Meese have 
warned the President that just about 
now President Carter began to yield to 
outside clamor. He lost his power 
through retreat and vacillation. 

Senator Bob Packwood com- 
plained that Reagan has a different 
shortcoming: when confronted with a 
serious budget proposal, the President 
tends to respond with a non sequitur. 
“Didn’t they know,” chortled Con- 
gressman Barber Conable of New 
York, “that successful leaders often 
must fill awkward moments with 

Reagan now searches for evidence 
to bolster his position. Economist 
Milton Friedman came by the White 
House last week and told the Presi- 
dent that interest rates were at an in- 
between stage. Bankers who were bet- 
ting on a Reagan retreat, Friedman said, predict the rates will go still 
higher; those who believe he will not yield expect the rates to come down. Stand 
firm, the economist declared, and rates will fall. Reagan nearly hugged him. 

It may be no accident that Reagan hurried to California last Tuesday. Later, 
his voice boomed through the phone to Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker 
about the promising view from the Pacific hills. And there is something else out 
there—old friends, the millionaire claque that got him where he is. Some believe 
that last Christmas, when Reagan was leaning toward increased taxes, he came 
back on course after a few dinners with the “kitchen cabinet.” On his 30th wed- 
ding anniversary last week, friends gave him a new tractor lawnmower with the 
Presidential seal on it. 

Those who stand nervously outside Reagan’s circle still wonder if he has 
something up his sleeve. “You don’t negotiate until you have to,” says a G.O.P. 
leader. “There is no alternative from Congress yet.” Reagan has been uncharac- 
teristically careful with words. When Senator Pete Domenici made his budget 
proposals at the White House, Reagan gave no hint of his feelings. “Thank you 
very much,” he said, and moved on to other business. 

Does some of that legendary pragmatism remain in the President? If the 
economy falls into deeper trouble, will he acknowledge it and change course? Or 
if the Congress hands him a rewritten budget, will he go along? 

There is one clue. A few days ago, Howard Baker went down to the White 
House to talk about accelerating the deregulation of natural gas. “You can try it 
but we will probably lose,” said Baker. On such evidence from a man he trusts, 
Reagan’s mind instantly overruled his heart. He postponed deregulation. 

















Riding high on new tractor lawnmower 
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WADDATZ—SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 















Champion Cartographer Phillip Burton pointedly sliced up California to favor the Democrats 


The Zigzag Art of Politics 





A: head of the Democratic congressio- 

nal delegation in California, Phil Bur- 
ton of San Francisco was in charge of 
drawing new boundaries for the state’s 
congressional districts. All last summer 
he and aides pored over computer print- 
outs of voting patterns. When Congress- 
man Burton finally unveiled his plan, it 
seemed a model of fairness: population 
| figures for each of the 45 districts were re- 
markably equal, and few county and city 
lines were violated. The plan was quickly 
pushed through the Democratic-con- 
trolled state legislature, and Democratic 
Governor Jerry Brown promptly signed 
the bill into law. 

Yet as Republicans scrutinized the 
maps closely, they began yelling like dev- 
otees of primal-scream therapy. Burton 
| had carved the state into a patchwork of 

jags and jigs, all designed to create as 
many Democratic districts as possible. 
The 27th District, traditionally a Republi- 
can stronghold, once hugged the coast- 
line; now dubbed the “anteater’s snout,” it 
turns inland at Santa Monica and travels 
along a Democratic corridor just a few 
blocks wide into the heart of downtown 
Los Angeles. Burton also proved to be his 
brother's keeper: to preserve the seat of 
his sibling, Democratic Congressman 
John Burton, he designed a district that 
jumps across San Francisco Bay, then 
hooks below the city to take in a swath of 
Democratic voters in Daly City (see map). 
Right now the Democrats control 22 
House seats and the Republicans 21. Bur- 
ton created two additional seats to reflect 
California’s population gains. But he still 
managed to give the Republicans only 
about 18 safe districts, meaning that the 
Democrats could wind up with a nine-seat 
advantage this fall. “It resembles nothing 
so much as a jigsaw puzzle designed by an 
inmate of a mental institution,” wrote 
Dan Walters, a columnist for the Sacra- 
mento Union. Said Burton with a shrug: 
| “It's my contribution to modern art.” 
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Mapping seats with crazy lines and partisan colors 


Welcome to reapportionment, that 
decennial, highly partisan battle in state 


legislatures across the country to draw 


new boundaries to match the latest census 
counts. After more than a year of political 
swapping and swearing, 21 states still 
have not finished their redistricting 
chores. A panel of three federal judges in 
Texas just settled the nation’s messiest 
battle by redrawing six of 27 districts to 
reflect the growing number of blacks and 


Hispanics in Dallas and south Texas. In | 


New Jersey last week federal judges de- 
clared the plan approved by the Demo- 
cratic state legislature unconstitutional 
and demanded a new plan by March 22. 
The discarded maps, which had been 
signed into law last January by Demo- 
cratic Governor Brendan Byrne just hours 
before Thomas Kean, a Republican, was 
sworn in as his successor, had been chal- 
lenged in court by the state’s seven Re- 
publican Congressmen, who argued that 
the plan was drawn mainly to help elect 
Democrats. “Hurray!” said Kean, with a 
partisan cheer after hearing of the court’s 
decision. “That good-for-nothing plan was 


| not good for the people of New Jersey.” 








When the wrangling began last year, 
Republicans had high hopes of chipping 
away at the 243-to-192 Democratic ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives. 
Seventeen seats had to be transferred 
from ten states in the Northeast and Mid- 
west to eleven fast-growing states in the 
West and the South. Moreover, popula- 
tion shifts within the states themselves— 
largely from Democratic cities to Repub- 
lican suburbs—promised to threaten doz- 
ens of Democratic strongholds. 

Yet G.O.P. dreams are fading quickly. 
Michigan Congressman Guy Vander 
Jagt, chairman of the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee, still pre- 
dicts that up to ten seats will shift in the 
G.O.P.’s favor, but Congressman Tony 
Coelho of California, who heads the Dem- 
ocratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, sharply disagrees. “There’s no 
way they're going to do that,” he says. 
“The most they'll get is five seats, and it 
might even be a wash.” 


ince the Democrats control twice as | 

many statehouses as the Republicans, 
they enjoyed a larger say in drafting the 
new districts. Moreover, federal judges 
have proved scrupulous in protecting mi- 
nority representatives, who tend to be 
Democrats. The U.S. Supreme Court, for 
example, upheld a plan drawn by Illinois 
Democrats that protected the seats of 
three black Democratic Congressmen, 
despite sharp population declines in their 
Chicago districts; two Republican incum- 
bents, however, were dumped into the 
same new district. “The rest of the state 
suffered because of first having to take 
care of those three districts artificially,” 
complains G.O.P. Congressman Edward 
J. Derwinski, who was shifted into the dis- 
trict ofa fellow Republican. In Missouri, a 
three-judge federal panel redrew the map 
to save the seat of Democrat William 
Clay, a black whose St. Louis district has 
lost 25% of its population since 1970. In 
preserving Clay's seat, the judges com- 
bined two southeast Missouri districts— 
and pitted two Republican incumbents 
against one another. 

The Republicans too can claim some 
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successful gerrymandering. In Indiana, 
which will lose one seat, the G.O.P.- 
dominated legislature passed a plan that 
put three Democratic incumbents into 
the same district. The G.O.P. has also 
profited from internecine warfare among 
the Democrats, In Massachusetts, which 
must shed one seat, the Democratic legis- 
lature pushed Republican Congresswom- 
an Margaret Heckler and Democratic 
Congressman Barney Frank into the 
same district. The new seat contains 
about 70% of Heckler’s old district, and 
the legislators stoutly refused to tack on 
the Democratic city of Framingham to 
bolster Frank’s chances. The abrasive 
Frank evidently made a lot of enemies in 
the Massachusetts house of representa- 
tives, where he served for eight years be- 
fore winning a seat in Congress in 1980. 


A 


most notable laggard. The state must give 
up five seats, the largest loss in the nation, 
and the Democratic assembly surely will 
shoot down the plan passed last week by 
the Republican senate. In Pennsylvania, 
which will lose two seats, the Democrats 
joined with the Republicans to obliterate 
the district of Democratic Congressman 
Eugene Atkinson, who was unpopular in 
his own party. But then Atkinson switched 
parties last October, and so the Republi- 
cans went back to the drawing boards to 
protect their prized convert. In Texas, Re- 
publican Governor William Clements ca- 
joled the Democratic-controlled state leg- 
islature last summer into adopting a plan 
that turned a pair of mostly white Demo- 
cratic districts in Dallas into one largely 
black Democratic district and one over- 
whelmingly white Republican district. In 
February, however, a three-judge panel 
opposed the plan because it concentrated 
minority voters in one district. The judges 
redrew the Dallas map two weeks ago, but 
not before a political free-for-all, in which 
candidates campaigned in neighborhoods 
that ended up being out of their districts. 
In California, the Republicans have 
managed to place a referendum on the 
June primary ballot challenging the Bur- 
ton plan, but the California Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 4 to 3, has ruled that 
the disputed plan may be used this year, 
no matter what the outcome of the refer- 
endum vote. In an unlikely alliance, the 
state’s Republicans have teamed with 
Common Cause to place an initiative on 
the November ballot granting redistrict- 
ing powers to a ten-member commission. 
But voters can foil even the most de- 
termined attempts at fairness. After the 
1970 census, the Iowa Supreme Court 
carefully created two districts in the east 
for the Democrats and two districts in the 
west for the Republicans. Guess what? 
The Democrats now hold both seats in the 
west, while the Republicans are safely en- 
sconced in the east. —By James Kelly. 


mong those states that have not fin- 





Reported by Benjamin W. Cate/Los Angeles, 
with other U.S. bureaus 


ished redistricting, New York is the | 


Vermont Bans the Bomb 





~~ 
Frederick Houston, right, on the Newfane dais 


n the first Tuesday in March, Ver- 

mont citizens convene in their towns, 
pretty much as New Englanders have 
done for three centuries, to govern them- 
selves. These town meetings are exem- 
plars of grass-roots democracy, but they 
rarely deal with issues of national, much 
less international, significance. This year 
was different. On agendas throughout the 
state, tucked between routine budget mat- 
ters and garbage-dump disputes, was a 
motion calling for a moratorium on the 
spread of nuclear weapons. In all but 31 of 
the 192 towns voting, the motion was ap- 
proved. “The people of Vermont,” said 
Patrick Leahy, their Democratic Senator, 
“are way ahead of the Congress and the 
Administration on this issue.” 

In fact, nudging Washington was the 
point of the vote. With an almost quaint, 
civics-class formality, the antinuclear 
proposition called on the state legislature 
to pass a resolution directing Vermont's 
three-man congressional delegation to 
urge President Reagan to propose a mutu- 
al nuclear arms freeze with the Soviet 
Union. On Friday in the Vermont state 
legislature, the house passed the resolu- 
tion, 103 to 26. Similar measures have 
been approved by six other states, and 
town meetings in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire are about to address the issue. In the 
Senate this week, Democrat Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and Republi- 
can Mark Hatfield of Oregon plan to in- 
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In town meetings, citizens take a stand against nuclear arms 


troduce a resolution closely resembling 
the one adopted in Vermont. 

David McCauley, a Quaker activist | 
from Putney, Vt., organized the successful 
campaign in his state. “We needed ways 
for people to act locally,” McCauley says. 
“The town meeting format is just that.” 

In Newfane (pop. 1,129), 20 hilly 
miles from Putney in southern Vermont, 
the proceedings got under way promptly 
at 9 a.m. The local grange hall has a fit- | 


| ting Puritan homeliness, all hard-edged | 


monotones except for the American flag 
near the dais. By 11:45 a.m. 17 of the 22 
“articles” on the “warrant” had been dis- 
cussed and voted on. Municipal officials 
won 50¢-an-hour raises. A local rescue 
squad was granted a $2,291 subsidy. 

Moderator Frederick Houston, a local 
lawyer, announced that one more article, 
placed on the warrant by petition of 5% of 
Newfane voters, would be deliberated be- 
fore the lunchtime recess. “It won’t take 
long,” said Houston, who then quickly 
read through item 18, which urged “a mu- 
tual freeze on the testing, production and 
deployment of nuclear weapons, and of 
missiles and new aircraft designed pri- 
marily to deliver nuclear weapons, with 
verification safeguards satisfactory to 
both countries.” 

A congenial dissenter, Roy Brooks, 
rose to speak. “Being against this,” said 
the retired Army colonel, “is like being 
opposed to motherhood and apple pie. | 
But it is pretty silly for us to be advising 
the country on foreign policy.” Brooks 
was no longer smiling. “Those people 
who are pushing for it are the same peo- 
ple who argued for unilateral disarma- 
ment. They want us to roll over on our 
backs like a defeated dog and say every- 
thing will go on happily ever after.” Ber- 
nard Friedelson, a businessman, was any- 
thing but defeatist in his rebuttal. Said he: 
“To reverse the trend toward nuclear 
warfare is a voyage of a million miles. 
Like all voyages, it starts with a single 
step. This town meeting is the place to 
take that first step.” 

By noon the debate was over. Each of 
124 Newfaners wrote yes or no on a paper 
slip and filed up to a pair of white wooden 
ballot boxes. Soon Houston announced, 
“94 for and 30 against,” to a solid wave of 
applause. 

Gerald Ebbesen, 72, a World War II | 
veteran, voted for the nuclear weapons 
ban. “There’s been a lot of saber rattling 
lately,” said Ebbesen, adjusting his hunt- 
er’s cap to leave. “I’m as American as the 
next, but it’s good to know this town has 
enough common sense to push ahead a 
measure like this.” The White House, let 
alone the Kremlin, is far removed from 





Newfane, but not, Vermont's citizens in- 
n 
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sisted last week, beyond reach. 
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Reward for a No Man 





A general who spoke up is picked to head the Joint Chiefs : 


A: commander of U.S. forces in Korea 
in 1977, General John W. Vessey Jr. 
courageously told a House committee that 
he was against then President Jimmy 
Carter's plan to withdraw American 
troops from that nation. Carter retaliated 
when the time came to pick an Army 
Chief of Staff; he reached past Vessey to 
elevate General Edward C. Meyer to the 
top post. The Pentagon buzzed with ru- 
mors that Vessey’s career was finished. 
| But last week President Ronald Reagan 
surprised everyone by revealing that Ves- 
sey, 59, was his choice for the highest uni- 
formed post of all. If the Senate concurs, 
| Vessey will replace Air Force General 
David C. Jones as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when Jones retires in June. 
Vessey, whom Reagan called “a sol- 
dier’s soldier,” was a 21-year-old sergeant 
when he won a battlefield commission for 
his heroics on the Anzio beachhead in Ita- 
ly in 1944, Described by colleagues as 
“cool,” “articulate,” “meticulous” and 
possessing “a fantastic memory,” he was 
executive officer of the 25th Infantry Di- 
| vision Artillery during combat in Viet 
Nam. “It’s good to have a guy in there 
who has been shot at,” said one officer in 
praise of Vessey’s selection. Instead of 
pouting over the snub from Carter, Vessey 
has served loyally as Army Vice Chief of 
Staff to Meyer, his former subordinate. 
Meyer, who had passed the word that he 
did not want to be Chairman, lauded Ves- 
sey’s promotion, predicting: “He will do 









‘a 
Chairman Jones 


Army's Vessey 


the kinds of things that the Chairman 
ought to be doing, looking at broad poli- 
cies and articulating the issues.” 

Precisely what the Chairman of the 
J.CS. should do, however, is at the heart 
of a delicate debate being pressed by 
Chairman Jones with the other four 
Chiefs, including Meyer. At issue is 
| whether the current structure of the J.C.S. 
really best serves the nation or merely 
protects the parochial interests of each 
service. 

Jones’ basic concern is that the Chair- 
man of the J.C.S. is a mere “adviser, mod- 
erator, implementer and integrating in- 
fluence.” He has no authority to settle | 
disagreements among the others, who en- 
joy the advantage of actually command- 
ing their services. Since any decisions the 
J.CS. makes in its role of advising the 
Secretary of Defense must be unanimous, 
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each member can wield a veto. Rather 
than continually report their disagree- 
ments to their civilian boss as they are re- 
quired to do, the Chiefs tend simply to add 
up what each service wants, or to seek 
some minimum agreement with the aim, 
notes Jones, of “not goring anyone’s ox.” 

Jones wants to strengthen considera- 
bly the powers of the Chairman. Even on 
critical budget matters, Jones would per- 
mit the Chairman to override the other 
services and make his own recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary. He would decide 
such priorities as whether the Navy 
should grow to 600 combat ships or the 
Air Force should get both of the new stra- 
tegic bombers it wants. Under Jones’ plan 
the Chairman would also be in charge of 
overall strategic planning. Currently, 
such questions as, for example, what kind 
of military presence the U.S. should main- 
tain in the Indian Ocean as against the 
Persian Gulf are thrashed out among all 
the Chiefs. 

To handle all of these enhanced pow- 
ers, Jones would give the Chairman a 
large, high-ranking staff at least equal to 
that of each Chief. He would, in fact, 
transform the J.C.S. from a committee 
system to one in which a powerful Chair- 
man seeks advice from the service bosses, 
but holds authority second only to that of 
the Secretary. 

“We could implement many of the 
things that I have advocated if we could 
all get together,” Jones says of the mem- 
bers of the J.C.S. But he concedes: “We 
are not going to agree.” A former bomber 
pilot, Jones is trying to jolt his colleagues 
into thinking beyond themselves before 
he hands the controls to Vessey and 
grounds himself in retirement. a 











engineering for the Defense Depart- 
ment, predicts that the Soviet Union 
may be ready to put into orbit as ear- 
ly as next year laser weapons capa- 
ble of destroying U.S. spy and com- 
munications satellites. By 1990, he 
expects the Soviets to have “a large, 
permanent, manned, orbital space 
complex capable of effectively at- 
tacking ground, sea and air targets 
from space.” DeLauer’s views were 
inadvertently leaked when Republi- 
can Congressman Ken Kramer of 
Colorado, thinking a hearing before 
the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee was still closed to the public, read 
a top-secret briefing paper aloud. 





In Sight: Killer Lasers 


| Bison warships in space. Laser beams fired from orbiting 
rockets. Satellites zapped out of the sky. It sounds like the 
script of Star Wars, but according to testimony last week, the 
Pentagon’s top weapons man believes it is perilously close to 
becoming a reality. Richard DeLauer, chief of research and 


The ominous projections, which Drawing of laser weapon zapping target 


satellite satellite that 
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are disputed by some defense scientists, go considerably be- 
yond previous U.S, assessments of the Soviet lead in the 
space arms race. The two nations agreed in 1967 to ban 
weapons of mass destruction from space, but efforts to ex- 
tend the pact to cover antisatellite weapons, including space- 
based lasers, have been fruitless. The Pentagon says that 
since 1977 the Soviets have had an operational nonlaser anti- 


aviation weexasracerecuo.osy with metal-piercing fragments. The 


explodes near the target, spraying it 


US. hopes to test its own satellite- 
killer system this summer: rockets 
launched from F-15 fighter jets. 
Meanwhile, the Administration’s 
1983 budget proposes that $218.3 
million be spent on space defense, 
with another $115.7 million for laser 
research and $40.6 million for a 
space-laser program. Though the 
basis for DeLauer’s predictions has 
not been made public, it is thought 
to be an analysis of photographs of a 
weapons system at the Soviet testing 
center in Ramenskoye, near Mos- 
cow. The pictures were taken by the 
presumed laser system’s likely tar- 
get: U.S. spy satellites. 
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Seeing Red 


Sontag shakes up the left 





othing provokes a brouhaha in the in- 

tellectual circles of the left like a stir- 
ring mea culpa from a compatriot who is 
audacious enough to denounce Commu- 
nism. What usually happens next is a 
highbrow equivalent of mud wrestling, as 
colleagues question the defector’s motiva- 
tion and fire off gratuitous insults. In the 
eye of the latest tempest, which blew up in 
response to the suppression of freedom in 
Poland, is Social Critic Susan Sontag 
(Styles of Radical Will, On Photography), 
whose past essays have sung the praises of 
revolutionary movements from Havana 
to Hanoi. 

“Communism is fascism,” Sontag told 
a New York City rally called last month 
to demonstrate left-wing support for Po- 
land’s Solidarity movement. “Not only is 
fascism and overt military rule probably 
the destiny of all Communist countries, 
but Communism is in itself a variant, the 
most successful variant, of fascism. Fas- 
cism with a human face.” The left “did 
not have ears” for this truth, she told the 
sometimes booing and hissing crowd— 
composed of about 1,300 left-wing activ- 
ists, among them Singer Pete Seeger and 
Novelist E.L. Doctorow—because of its 
haughty reluctance to be associated with 
its “enemies” on the right, who were con- 
| sidered to be simplistic Red baiters. Said 
she: “Imagine, if you will, someone who 
read only the Reader's Digest between 
1950 and 1970, and someone who read 
only the Nation or the New Statesman. 
Which reader would have been better in- 
formed about the realities of Commu- 
nism? The answer, I think, should give us 
pause. Could it be that our enemies were 
right?” 

Sontag, 49, has been an eclectic revo- 
lutionary ever since the early 1960s, when 
her dense, demanding essays prompted 
the New York literary elite to crown her 
Mary McCarthy’s successor as the “Dark 
Lady of American Letters.” In an essay 
on her 1968 trip to Hanoi, Sontag de- 
scribed herself as “a Western neoradical 
for whom revolution means not only cre- 
ating political and economic justice but 
releasing and validating personal energies 
of all kinds, including erotic ones.” Mc- 
Carthy, who has long been a stalwart of 
the anti-Soviet left, was among those who 
stood up for Sontag after her Solidarity 
speech. “I don’t see how calling [the situa- 
tion in Poland] ‘fascism’ helps anyone to 
understand it,” wrote McCarthy. “Never- 
theless, I am for Susan for sticking her 
neck out and using what to her audience 
was evidently a dirty word for what is a 
dirty thing.” 








Most of Sontag’s other colleagues, } 


however, responded with a barrage of 
criticism, much of it published in the Na- 
tion, the Village Voice and the Soho News. 
Many argued that American socialists, in- 
cluding Sontag, have long criticized the 


| Soviet Union as a perversion of Marxism, | nist system.” 
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The new critic of Communism 





“Could it be that our enemies were right?” 


and need not feel guilty about Moscow’s 
continued transgressions. Wrote Socialist 
Organizer Ralph Schoenman, who put to- 
gether the rally: “What was particularly 
unnerving to those who have known Son- 
tag well, and who have been involved 
with her in past efforts to defend those un- 
der attack in ‘Communist’ states, is the 
sense that she was confessing to things of 
which she has not been guilty.” 

Sontag was also chided by those who 
abandoned Communist sympathies much 
earlier than she. Noted Diana Trilling, 
whose 1977 book, We Must March My 
Darlings, attacked those who remained 
Marxist idealists: “It apparently still con- 
stitutes an act of moral courage to see and 
admit the obvious.” Chimed in Bernard- 
Henri Lévy, author of the 1979 Barbarism 
with a Human Face and a leader of 
France’s ex-Marxist nouveaux philo- 
sophes: “American intellectuals have now 
understood that a government that locks 
up its detractors, that tortures its workers 
... and that pulls out of history’s garbage 
can the old anti-Semitic arsenal is a fas- 
cist government. What do I think of this 
stunning discovery? Very simply, that it 


| was about time.” 


The controversy has prompted a few 
personal parries and thrusts. “I hope I’m 
not naming names,” wrote Journalist An- 
drew Kopkind, who recalled sharing a 
“Communist-fascist” air-raid shelter with 
Sontag in Hanoi in 1968, during a raid by 
US. B-52s. “I knew then who the scoun- 
drels were, and who the heroes.” Sontag 
countered by calling Kopkind, whose 
writing she once said she admired, “the 
noted disco expert of the 1970s.” But on a 
more serious level, Sontag replied to her 
critics by stressing that her recent turn- 
around, while hardly original, is impor- 
tant. Says she: “Like many people on the 
democratic left, I did not understand the 
essentially despotic nature of the Commu- 
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Club Business 


A member faces expulsion 





j t is a rare occasion when more than a 
few of the 100 U.S. Senators are present 
in the chambers to listen to a debate. But 
last week nearly all the members of what 
has been called the most exclusive club in 
the world sat quietly at their desks and lis- 
tened. The solemn and painful business at 
hand was Senate Resolution 204, urging 
the expulsion of Senator Harrison Wil- 
liams, 62, New Jersey Democrat, member 
of the club for 23 years and convicted fel- 
on. His crime: accepting stock in a Virgin- 
ia Litanium mine and promising to use his 
influence to help that venture prosper in 
return for a $100 million loan for the min- 
ing operation from a supposed Arab sheik 
who turned out to be an FBI agent. Caught 
in the ABSCAM net, Williams had been 
sentenced to three years in prison, and 
now his colleagues had to decide whether 
to cast out one of their own for the first 
time in more than a century. 

Acting as prosecutor was Howell Hef- 
lin of Alabama, the ranking Democrat on 
the Senate Ethics Committee, which last 
August voted unanimously for expulsion. 
“Put most simply,” drawled Heflin, “Har- 
rison Williams traded on his office.” For 
nearly three hours, Heflin painstakingly 
built his case. “At any point in this 
drawn-out, sordid affair, Senator Wil- 
liams could have said, ‘Wait a minute. 
What you're proposing is wrong,’ ” said 
Heflin. “But he didn’t. He stayed, he dis- 
cussed, he agreed, he promised, he 
pledged, all this to abuse his public trust.” 

Countered Democratic Senator Dan- 
iel Inouye of Hawaii, Williams’ advocate: 
“The FBI created a trap and then goaded 
. .. members of Congress into that trap. It 
could happen to any of us. I don’t believe a 
Senator should be ex- 
pelled for being a fool.” 
The next day Senator 
Williams launched into 
his own four-hour, ram- 
bling defense, which in- 
cluded charts. “I am 
completely innocent,” he 
insisted. “I do not believe 
it is asking too much for 
me to expect that my 
peers will . . . answer my 
prayers and cast the first 
vote against the perpe- Senator Williams 
trators of ABSCAM.” 

But as the session adjourned for the 
weekend, several Senators said privately 
that Williams had failed to explain why 
he could not turn his back on temptation. 
Williams seemed to face the dubious dis- 
tinction of belonging to an even more ex- 
clusive club. Only 15 Senators have been 
expelled in the Senate’s history: William 
| Blount of Tennessee in 1797 for trying to 
incite an Indian rampage, the other 14 
| during the Civil War for joining the Con- 
federacy, Said Williams sadly: “What the 
Senate of the United States does, I will ac- 
cept, I will respect.” = 
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EL SALVADOR 


“We Can Move 
Anywhere” 





The guerrillas frustrate the army and the U.S. 


the thump of heavy artillery and 

bombs filled the hazy air around 
the Salvadoran volcano of Guazapa. Some 
2,000 members of the U.S.-backed Salva- 
doran army were attacking guerrillas 
holed up in deeply entrenched camps 
along the mountainside, about 15 miles 
from the capital of San Salvador (pop. 
1 million). 

The battle was the most intense yet 
in the drawn-out and _ increasingly 
bloody conflict. More important, it 
marked a major new escalation of the 
fighting (see following story). The guerril- 
las abandoned their normal hit-and-run 
tactics and showed a surprising ability 
to reinforce their hard-held mountain 
positions. As the fighting developed, 
José Napoleén Duarte, President of El 
Salvador’s civilian-military government, 
said the army’s goal was “to encircle 
[the guerrillas] and then tighten the 
noose up the mountainside.” 

Then, just as suddenly as it had begun, 
the engagement ended last week. The 
army’s target simply melted away. Salva- 
doran troops said that in the night they 
had heard the taunting sound of the guer- 
rillas singing as they filtered in small 
groups through the army lines and into 
the surrounding countryside. The army 
claimed that it had killed more than 120 
guerrillas and suffered fewer than 75 ca- 
sualties; the guerrillas claimed 250 army 
casualties and did not reveal those of the 
rebels. 

The strength of the guerrillas’ resis- 
tance at Guazapa was dramatic proof of 
their increasing tactical skill and their 
growing threat to take over the tiny coun- 
try, which is roughly the size of Massa- 
chusetts. The blunt assessment of one U.S. 
State Department official: “The military 
situation today in El Salvador is not as 
good as it was two months ago.” Ameri- 
can military analysts believe that the Sal- 
vadoran armed forces are only “marginal- 
ly” able to hold their own against the 
rebels. Reasons: a lack of tactical training, 
and declining morale. 

The troops will face even more severe 
testing in the weeks ahead, as the March 
28 deadline for El Salvador’s critical con- 
stituent assembly elections draws nearer. 
The US. considers the elections, which 
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or nine days, the rattle of machine 
Fe: from helicopter gunships and 


will create an assembly to write a new 
constitution before the presidential elec- 
tions planned for 1983, to be a crucial step 
toward establishing full civilian democra- 
cy in the country. The Salvadoran left is 
boycotting the process, and the guerrilla 
groups hope to disrupt the balloting, with 
the aim of making the election meaning- 
less. Spray-paint signs in the guerrilla col- 
ors of black and red warn Salvadorans 
that “whoever votes will be killed.” Last 
week José Rodriguez Ruiz, a leader of one 
of the five major Salvadoran rebel groups, 
spelled out the guerrillas’ broad strategy: 
“We are going to attack the cities better 
each time, especially San Salvador.” 


s the election approaches, the 

swelling confidence and strength 

of the guerrillas were not the only 

worries of the U.S. The Reagan 
Administration has always hoped that 
the election would produce a coalition 
in which President Duarte’s moderate 
Christian Democratic Party would have 
the leading role. Last week, however, the 
State Department feared that a strong 
showing might yet be made by Right- 
Wing Extremist Roberto d’Aubuisson. 
Before D’Aubuisson was slightly wound- 
ed on Feb. 27 by unknown assailants, he 
was campaigning far more boldly and 
publicly than Duarte. 

Without a centrist like Duarte holding 
the balance of power, the Administration 
doubts that the U.S. public would support 
the El Salvador government. The Admin- 
istration is also concerned that moderate 
voters will be kept away from the polls, 
not only by fear of the guerrillas but by the 
climate of violence that has been created 
in El Salvador by death squads. Duarte’s 
cause was not helped when a top White 
House aide was anonymously quoted in 
the U.S. press last week. Said the aide: 
“Unless something occurs, I don’t think 
there is a lot of optimism that we're going 
to see a just election and therefore a just 
society in El Salvador.” 

As the guerrillas grew stronger, Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig charged last 
week—once again—that the Salvadoran 
rebels were part of a Soviet-sponsored in- 
trusion into the Western Hemisphere, 
helped along with arms and training from 
Cuba and the Marxist-dominated Sandi- 
nista government of nearby Nicaragua. 





A helicopter gunship flies a combat mission over 


The Reagan Administration, Haig said, 
had “overwhelming and irrefutable evi- 
dence” that the Salvadoran rebellion is 
under direct “external command and 
control.” But Haig was still having trouble 
persuading skeptics in Congress that such 
charges were true. The trouble is that 
much of the Administration’s evidence is 
intelligence information classified as se- 
cret and unavailable to most members of 
Congress. The White House refuses to re- 
lease the material on the ground that it 
would compromise intelligence sources. 
Realizing its credibility problem, the 
Administration has shared at least some 
of its information with members of the 
Senate and House intelligence commit- 
tees. But even the results of that exercise 
were mixed. One Senator, an opponent of 
Reagan Administration policy in Central 
America, described a briefing by CIA Di- 
rector William Casey as “a farce.” 
Republican Senator Barry Goldwater, 
chairman of the Senate’s Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, backed the Adminis- 
tration. Said he: “We have definite proof 
from aerial photos and ground observa- 
tions [concerning arms shipments from 
Cuba to El Salvador via Nicaragua]. They 
are put on small vessels, some of them 
small fishing boats. They are then taken 
up the coast, where they are met by other 
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small fishing boats, and in some instances 
put on small aircraft and flown to the in- 
terior. They are also sometimes even put 
on bicycles and shipped inland to the reb- 
els.” Goldwater carefully refrained, how- 
ever, from endorsing Haig’s contention 
that the Salvadoran rebels are directly 
controlled by outsiders. 


ate last week Haig told a congres- 

sional committee that Salvadoran 

troops had captured a “Nicara- 

guan military man” who was ad- 
vising local rebels. Officials in the Salva- 
doran security forces charged that the 
man, Ligdamis Anaxis Gutierrez Espi- 
noza, had been trained in terrorist tech- 
niques in Mexico. He managed to escape 
from the Salvadoran authorities, they 
said, and reach sanctuary in the Mexican 
embassy in San Salvador. In Mexico City, 
a Foreign Ministry official said that there 
was indeed a Nicaraguan in the embassy, 
a student who attended university in 
Monterrey, Mexico. 

Secretary Haig had earlier been 
Caught in an embarrassing situation when 
he sought to discredit the Sandinista gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua. Testifying before 
Congress, he referred to a picture that had 
appeared in February in the weekend 











the area of the Guazapa volcano during the attack on the guerrillas 


garo, which showed bodies being burned 
in a city street. The caption described a 
massacre by the Nicaraguans of the coun- 
try’s native Miskito Indians. 

Haig was misled. The picture in Le Fi- 
garo was actually taken more than three 
years ago, during the Sandinistas’ success- 
ful rebellion against Nicaraguan Dictator 
Anastasio Somoza Debayle, and showed 
bodies being burned by the Red Cross asa 
sanitation measure after an attack by So- 
moza’s National Guard. Le Figaro admit- 
ted that its picture had been incorrectly 
captioned. The State Department insisted, 
however, that U.S. charges of Sandinista 
repression were correct. The Nicaraguans 
denied the claim, but TIME has indepen- 
dently verified that killings and forced re- 
seitlements have occurred. 

The need for the Administration to be 
more persuasive in presenting its case 
against Marxist-led groups in Central 
America was emphasized last week by a 
growing conviction among members of 
Congress that the U.S. should be encour- 
aging the Salvadoran government to ne- 
gotiate with the guerrillas (see story on 
page 23). As concern about the legitimacy 
of the voting mounted, the Administra- 
tion announced the names of eight U:S. 
citizens, led by Republican Senator 
Nancy Kassebaum, who will gather in 
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- 
El Salvador to observe the process. 
The resiliency of the guerrilla forces 
that are disrupting El Salvador and caus- 
ing the U.S. such concern is demonstrated 
not only by their strong showing at the bat- 
ule of Guazapa but at small encampments 
throughout the countryside. Typical is a 
rebel stronghold in the department of 
Usulutan, 80 miles southeast of San Salva- 
dor. In February, the army had launched a 
campaign against the area, which Defense 
| Minister General José Guillermo Garcia 
boasted would bring about “the final de- 
struction of the guerrillas.” But last week 
the rebels had solidly re-established them- 
selves in their old surroundings. 

In one village, guerrilla units includ- 
ing armed women practiced weapons drill 
near thick-walled homes with thatched 
and orange tile roofs that had been 
smashed by government forces. The guer- 
rillas had organized patrols of young boys, 
some under the age of ten, to act as scouts 
and runners for their parents. The adults 
carried a motley array of weaponry, chief- 
ly old carbines and a few automatic rifles. 


he guerrillas were under the politi- 

cal command of a man known as 

Federico, who had a shrewd as- 

sessment of the Salvadoran army’s 
strengths and weaknesses. “The U.S. has 
made a significant difference,” he admit- 
ted. “The technical abilities of the army 
are not great, although the bombs and ar- 
tillery are really improved. The American 
training is visible in special units, but on 
the ground the army is still not very good. 
The basic problem with the majority is 
morale.” Added Federico: “We can move 
anywhere. We are not going to fight a war 
of positions. There are too many targets of | 
Opportunity.” 

Some of the targets are immobile— 
bridges, power stations, electrical pylons. 
The guerrillas are trying to ruin the coun- 
try’s economy in order to cause chaos that 
they can further exploit. The strategy is 
succeeding: between $700 million and 
$1 billion in private capital has fled El 
Salvador, and another $1 billion in com- 
mercial credits has been withdrawn by 
nervous bankers. Warns Federico: “The 
economic crisis of the country is irrevers- 
ible until the [government] finally realizes 
that we cannot be ignored in any political 
solution of the country.” 

Meanwhile, the death toll continues 
to mount. An average of 200 to 400 people 
a week are killed in battle or by paramili- 
tary death squads, whose members often 
come from the Salvadoran security forces. 
There was a special poignancy last week 
in the electoral rallying cry of Salvadoran 
President Duarte as he toured the coun- 
tryside, urging his fellow citizens to vote 
on March 28 despite the environment of 
violence, intimidation and chaos. Said 
Duarte: “The country faces the most im- 
portant choice in its history, to be domi- 
nated neither by the right nor the left, but 
to be free.” That freedom is still a long 
way from being won. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/ Washington and 
William McWhirter/San Salvador 








magazine of the Paris newspaper Le Fi- 
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‘The Hunters Are Hunted 





The fighting around the Guazapa vol- 
cano was observed firsthand by TIME 
| Photographer Harry Mattison, the only 
| journalist permitted to accompany the Sal- 
vadoran troops for three days during the 
| fiercest combat. Mattison ’s account begins 
| as he boards a helicopter gunship: 





he sun is already beginning to slant 

low as we head toward the volcano. 
Smoke trails in long plumes from a dozen 
places on the mountainside. We come in 
over a cluster of bombed-out buildings, 
low enough to see through the gaps in the 
crushed orange tile roofs. The first cracks 
of ground fire come up at us, and the door 








A bloody surprise on the mountain for attacking troops 


sitting pale on the slope of the volcano. 

We angle off the slopes at treetop lev- 
el. When we are almost on a ridge line, an 
entire column of army troops appears, 
dark figures moving like bearers through 
the high, waving grass. They fan out 
around the ship and fire continuously 
back at the tree line. More men come run- 
ning with bodies slung over their shoul- 
ders, dropping them hurriedly at the 
chopper door and darting away. There is 
something imploring in all the eyes that I 
can see. Nobody wants to touch the bod- 
ies. The dead men’s shirts are off and at 
first I think they are guerrillas until I see 
the army boots. The soldiers are very 
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Weary soldiers in a Salvadoran gunship: nobody says anything on the way back 





A slanting sun, plumes of ‘smoke, and red tracers that hit the ground like sparklers. 


gunners rear from their seats in their har- 
nesses on either side of the chopper and 
shoot back. The ship reverberates with 
the sound of alternating bursts of fire, left 
and right. 

We seem to be floating, going slower 
and slower, wheeling around these build- 
ings. No one is visible on the ground. The 
ship yaws and weaves in and out through 
the smoke. The left gunner’s weapon jams. 
He stares stunned and confused at his 
weapon as the second gunner erupts into 
obscenities. Now all the crew is shouting, 
and the pilot angrily drops the helicopter 
closer to the target and orders the second 
gunner to take all the ammunition. We are 
completely exposed on one side of the 
craft, but the pilot wants to fire until the 
last bullet, and so we circle around the fir- 
ing zone over and over again, corkscrew- 
ing to favor our “good side.” The last 
ammo finally runs through the gun only 
when the light has gone and the sun is 





young. Most of them seem to have been 
hit in the head. 

While we are still hovering inches off 
the ground, bodies are heaved onto the 
chopper floor and stacked on top of each 
other, the wounded sitting or lying against 
the dead. A sergeant yanks off two un- 
wounded soldiers who have managed to 
jump on and desperately grab the door. 
As we move forward heavily, as if 
drugged by the new weight, one of the 
gunners pushes off another stowaway. He 
sprawls on the ground a yard beneath us. 
The one interloper who did make it into 
the craft does not talk. He sits in the door- 
way, legs swinging in the rush of air, star- 
ing at the volcano, where the sun has set, 
leaving a ribbon of red across the sky. No- 
body says anything on the way back. 

When we land, one of the wounded 
tries to disentangle himself from the limbs 
of the dead. A soldier in regular uniform 


starts throwing gear onto the ground, then 
1 





the dead. The corpses are arranged 
around the gunship, one here, one over 
there, one face up, another face down. A 
medic leads the stowaway off. The crew 
still stands by the craft, but no one wishes | 
to move or speak. It is a moment of shock 
and disgrace. I squeeze the pilot’s shoul- 
der. “You see,” he says, “here there really 
is a war going on.” 

The teams of guerrillas come from the 
base of the volcano, slipping through the 
army lines in the darkness to attack small 
outposts. They dress themselves up in 
army uniforms to greet a returning patrol 
or a lone watchman. Earlier they killed 
two guards near the gate of the hospital 
that is also used as a temporary barracks 
in Suchitoto, a once prosperous town five 
miles from the foot of the volcano. 

Tonight an army doctor has called in 
a civilian force to protect us. The heads of 
the men have been shaved and their ears 
seem too big under their caps. Their uni- 
forms look too small or too big and they 
have basset hound eyes from a lifetime of 
taking orders. But they stay up all night so 
the regular troops can sleep on the cold 
tiles of the town square. 

The guerrillas keep up their probes all 
night long. The heavy firing was no more 
than four blocks away from the hospital. 
A student nurse’s eyes are wet when she 
talks about how frightened she becomes. 
Most of the beds in the hospital have no 
mattresses. The toilets are outside. In the 
kitchen, blackened by smoke, a cracked 
plastic plate with an “Alliance for Prog- 
ress” logo lies on a shelf among mouse 
droppings and rotting grains of rice. On 
the wall of a nearby building, huge white 
letters shout: DEATH TO RED PRIESTS. On 
other walls are the red and white graffiti 
of the guerrillas. 


he call comes in on the radio of a com- 

mand post on Guazapa. A wounded 
officer is at the village of Palo Grande. 
The chopper pilots discuss strategy with 
the commanding colonel over the lun- 
cheon table. Can they get a small chopper 
in to pick him up? No way, say the pilots, 
the area is too hot. One pilot took eleven 
holes through the floor on the last pass. 
They decide to send in two gunships. 

We scramble to the helicopter and an- 
gle out low and fast while the door gun- 
ners begin checking the feed of the car- 
tridge belts into the breeches of their 
weapons. Suddenly the guerrillas’ fire 
shakes the aircraft violently. The door 
gunners respond with bursts of pinkish 
red tracers that hit the ground like spar- 
klers. Even at 1,000 ft., the ground looks 
too close. The firing from the ground gets 
lighter and we come in low, blurring at 
treetop level for nearly half a mile. The 
blossom of a purple smoke grenade opens 
beneath us. Four figures run toward us 
carrying a man. Before the wounded and 
unconscious officer is even inside, we are 
taking off again. The soldier who brought 
the officer on board sits beside him and 
holds his hand during the ride back. s 
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‘The Perils of Negotiating 








A s the civil war worsens in El Salvador, 
enthusiasm grows in the U.S. to find 
some new way out of the bloodshed, an 
undefined “negotiated settlement” in 
place of the elections scheduled for March 
28. The sentiment has spread from die- 
hard liberals to the National Conference 
of Catholic Bishops, and has surged in- 
creasingly through Capitol Hill. The 
House of Representatives last week voted 
396 to 3 for a carefully hedged resolution 
that sought “unconditional discussions” 
among the warring factions in El Salva- 
dor. In addition, 104 Congressmen, in- 
cluding twelve Republicans, signed a let- 
ter that in effect urged President Reagan 
to support Mexico's President José Lopez 
Portillo's offer to inaugurate negotiations. 

Mexico and France continued to 
press for talks, which are also favored by 
West Germany and other European al- 
lies. Pope John Paul II last week told 
thousands gathered in St. Peter’s Square 
in Rome that the sins of the El Salvador 
junta have been “no less harsh and se- 
vere” than the terrorism of the rebels. He 
called for “a common effort without for- 
eign exploitation,” and advised diplomats 
privately that he believed only negotia- 
tions would achieve peace. 

But the Reagan Administration and 
| the military-civilian government headed 
by President José Napoleén Duarte in El 
Salvador are steadfastly opposed to talks 
that might lead to voluntary power shar- 
ing with the militant Marxists among the 
rebels. Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
and Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge Cas- 
| tafleda touched on the negotiation issue at 
week’s end in a Manhattan meeting. Even 
SO, Says one top U.S. diplomat: “It would 
be folly to negotiate.” The reason: fears 
thata negotiated settlement would lead in- 
evitably to a Marxist-Leninist takeover. 
Says Thomas Enders, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs: “Ne- 
gotiation would give the leftist minority a 
share of power it cannot win on the battle- 
field or earn at the ballot box.” 

The Administration is privately con- 
cerned that the present power structure in 
El! Salvador is unlikely to last more than 
another year or so. Given that possibility, 
Reagan's advisers argue that it is still far 
too soon to write off the elections as a 
means of shifting power, however ques- 
tionable their chances of working. Sums 


willing to discuss how elections might be 
carried out. But we will not negotiate as an 
alternative to elections.” 

The two sides on the issue of negotia- 
tions start with widely differing assump- 
tions. American backers of negotiations 
argue that giving the rebels some share of 
power is the only way to achieve a truce 
and thus stop the killing. Says Father Rob- 
ert Drinan, a former Massachusetts Con- 
gressman, now president of Americans for 
Democratic Action: “Eventually we must 





up an Administration official: “We are | 








U.S. officials oppose dealing with the Salvadoran rebels 


negotiate with the left, because they are 
not going to give up.” 

Settlement supporters also invoke the 
American traditions of compromise and 
consensus, and argue that negotiation 
could produce a tolerant, pluralistic gov- 
ernment. Democratic Congressman Mi- 
chael Barnes of Maryland, chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs, insists: “We 
can go to the table knowing what we will 
not concede—ultimate power. To say the 
only outcome is a Marxist-Leninist dicta- 
torship is absurd.” Adds Senator Gary 


Haig before the House Foreign Affairs panel 
Upholding elections as proof of liberty. 





Hart, Democrat from Colorado: “I'm not 
wildly optimistic about negotiations work- 
ing, but at least we would be honest bro- 
kers rather than military promoters.” 

Many, perhaps most, proponents of a 
quick settlement argue that a chancy com- 
promise is better than a sure loss—that the 
longer fighting continues, the more likely 
the left is to win. Supporters further warn 
that if the militant right-wingers gain 
power at the polls, they may trigger an 
even more brutal civil war of resistance. 
Underlying these arguments is a wide- 
spread liberal presumption that the rebels 
are—in the phrase of TV Actor Edward 
Asner’s protest group, Medical Aid for El 
Salvador—"“the most representative group 
in the country.” 

That claim is dubious in the splintered 


world of Salvadoran politics. The extreme | Reported by James Willwerth/Mexico City 
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| ment, José Rodriguez Ruiz, a member of 





left is not testing its strength in the elec. | 





tion, which it is boycotting and hopes to 
discredit. The country also has a strong 
right, and Duarte and the centrists may 
have trouble holding power in the election. 
But Reagan Administration officials are 
sure that the centrists would lose outright 
in negotiations. The prime example of 
what the White House fears would happen 
is almost next door to El Salvador. 

The revolution in Nicaragua was set- 
tled by negotiations in 1979 in which the 
Marxist Sandinista guerrillas, who had 
driven Dictator Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle into exile, agreed to share power 
with the moderates. But from the begin- 
ning the pluralism failed. The government 
and, crucially, the army were dominated 
by the Sandinistas. Moderates were forced 
out of office, or quit in frustration. Says a 
ranking military analyst: “Only the Sandi- 
nistas came out on top. If I had the least 
hope that a negotiated settlement would 
produce a tolerable government [in E] Sal- 
vador], I'd want to help them. But I don't 
think that the few moderates will survive 
the transition. The true hard-liners aren't 
even showing themselves yet.” 

There is even some question whether 
the guerrillas in El Salvador could keep 
bargains made in good faith. The rebel 
collective is an uneasy lashing-together of 
at least five factions with conflicting pro- 
grams. The most radical, the Popular Lib- 
eration Forces, led by Salvador Cayetano 
Carpio, believe in the traditional Marxist 
guerra prolongada, a war sustained until 
ultimate, total victory. Neither negotia- 
tions nor elections would necessarily stop 
this group from fighting. 


pares the most ominous sign of rebel 
intentions is that the crucial issue in 
any negotiations would be control of El 
Salvador’s army and arsenals. Some rebel 
factions demand a complete purge of the 
current military leadership because of its 
ties to the old ruling oligarchy and the 
Savage right-wing “death squads” that 
still roam the country. Whatever group 
takes charge of the country’s firepower— 
as the Sandinistas did from the outset in 
Nicaragua—will be able to impose its will 
on the rest of the country. 

There are some indications of how 
Marxist the rebels would be. Asked about 
the philosophical basis of a new govern- 


the rebels’ directorate, said ideology must 
be adapted to each country. As examples 
of Marxist adaptation he cited some of the 
most ideologically extreme, even repres- 
sive, regimes of modern times. Said he: 
“There are parts of Ho Chi Minh. parts of 
Mao, parts of Kim I] Sung [Premier of 
North Korea] that appeal to us.” 

That specter has reinforced the Rea- 
gan Administration’s determination to re- 
sist what it calls “a gift of power to the 
left."" Pledged Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig last week: “We are not going to 
be active participants in the distribution 
of power that would abuse the interests of 
the people.” —By William A. Henry lil. 
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In arare display of fraternity, the Kremlin's top leaders welcome Poland's Jaruzelski (in dark glasses)” 





| POLAND 


Hero’s Welcome i 


Jaruzelski wins a promise of Soviet aid—but at a price 


| t looked more like the return of a vic- 
torious national hero than the arrival of 
| a troubled neighbor. Standing on a red 
carpet at Moscow’s Vnukovo Airport last 
week, Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
kissed the uniformed visitor on each cheek 
as gaily dressed schoolchildren offered 
bouquets of roses and carnations. General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, Poland's martial-law 
leader, then shook hands with the pha- 
lanx of Politburo members who had wait- 
ed on the tarmac to greet him 
After a military band played both na- 
tional anthems, an honor guard of several 
hundred Soviet soldiers marched past 
with jackboot precision. Crowds waving 
miniature Polish and Soviet flags lined the 
roadside as a 50-limousine motorcade 
whisked Jaruzelski, his aides and their So- 
viet hosts into the capital. Marveled one 
| Western observer in Moscow: “This is the 
biggest reception anyone has got here ina 
long time.” 

The Kremlin’s leaders had a special 
reason to applaud this Soviet-trained offi- 
cer: in their eyes he had saved Poland for 
Communism by crushing a dangerous 
“counterrevolution.” Visiting Moscow for 
the first time since the declaration of mar- 
tial law last December, Jaruzelski received 
a strong endorsement of his actions and 
the promise of substantial Soviet assis- 
tance in rebuilding Poland's shattered 
economy 

| Declared Brezhnev, toasting his visi- 

| tors at a formal banquet in the Great 

| Kremlin Palace: “We helped socialist Po- 
land the best we could, and we shall con- 
tinue helping it.” In his reply, Jaruzelski 
called the Soviet Union “our chief, invalu- 
able economic partner and our closest 
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n Moscow | 


ally.” Both sides blamed Western eco- 
nomic sanctions and propaganda for ex- 
acerbating Poland's crisis. 

The Soviets promised Jaruzelski a sig- 
nificant but unspecified amount of eco- 
nomic aid to help “fill the gaps” created by 
Western sanctions and Poland’s crippling 
indebtedness to the West. But the price 
will be high: strict reintegration into the 
Soviet bloc’s tightly coordinated economic 
system. Trade with the West will diminish 
as Polish factories increase their depen- 
dence on Soviet raw materials and equip- 
ment. Says a Western diplomat in War- 
saw: “Economically, Poland is on the 
verge of becoming the Soviet Union's 16th 
republic.” 


Ppa: officials argued that Jaruzelski 
won a few points in his talks with 
Brezhnev. For example, he got Soviet 
backing for “the line of the Ninth [Polish 
Communist Party] Congress,” which had 
adopted a number of reforms last July 
But on the key issue of free labor unions, 
the final communiqué made it clear that 
the Soviets would tolerate only their style 
of union in Poland—the kind that takes 
orders from the Communist leadership 
The Moscow meeting, said the U.S. State 
Department, produced “nothing that 
gives grounds for optimism that the Polish 
regime intends to ease the current repres- 
sion in the near future.” 

Nor was there much sign of modera- 
*Front row from left: Central Committee Secretary 
Konstanin Rusakov, Foreign Minister Andre Gro 
myko, Jaruzelski, Brezhnev, Premier Nikolai Tik- 
honov, Central Committee Secretary Konstantin 


Chernenko, Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov, KGB 
Chairman Yun Andropov 








tion in the Warsaw regime’s own acts last 
week. A Koszalin court sentenced a Ro- 
man Catholic priest to 3% years in prison 
for a sermon critical of martial law 
Meanwhile, the government announced 
that the 4,000 Solidarity members and 
sympathizers now in custody would be al- 
lowed to apply for exit passports if they 
chose to emigrate to other countries. So 


| far, only a handful have expressed inter- 


est in the idea 

This offer of freedom-by-exile appar- 
ently did not apply to Solidarity Leader 
Lech Walesa, who is still being kept in a 
villa about 15 miles south of Warsaw. Re- 
cent visitors describe the union leader as 
being in good health and spirits. His wife 
Danuta has said that Walesa will be 
home in Gdansk, at least temporarily, for 
the March 21 christening of their seventh 
child 

Walesa reportedly told one visitor that 
he could have escaped “easily” when mar- 
tial law was imposed, but had decided 
against it. Explained Walesa: “If I had 
gone underground or started a civil war, 
that would not have helped things. If I had 
fled the country, I would have just been an- 
other émigré. Now I am still a factor to be 
reckoned with.” That may be more than 
wishful thinking. TIME learned last week 
that Walesa had met privately for three 
hours with Deputy Premier Mieczyslaw 
Rakowski, a leading figure in the martial- 
law regime and the man who had been 
Solidarity’s main negotiating partner be- 
fore the crackdown. Following that meet- 
ing, Rakowski’'s office floated reports of a 
new government initiative, allegedly in- 
volving the church, that would allow a 
group of moderate Solidarity leaders to re- 
sume union activities within strict limits 
Whether Walesa or other former activists | 
would accept such a circumscribed role is | 
an open question By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
Richard Hornik/Warsaw 
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Pecking Order 
Vying for the succession 
A s Kremlinologists scrutinized the line- 

up of Politburo members waiting to 
greet Poland’s General Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski, they noticed a subtle, but possibly 
important, change. Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, 70, a burly, longtime crony of Sovi- 
| et President Leonid Brezhnev’s, occupied 
the No. 3 position in the receiving line. 
Only Premier Nikolai Tikhonov, whose 
presence was required by protocol, stood 
closer to the ailing Soviet leader. The 
white-maned Chernenko’s commanding 
position set off speculation that he had 
won a round or two in the behind-the- 
scenes struggle to succeed the 75-year-old 
Brezhnev. At the same time, there were 
other indications last week in the byzan- 
tine political world of Moscow suggesting 
that Chernenko, and perhaps even his 


boss Brezhnev, were the targets of veiled 
challenges from restless colleagues. 





a new, uncharacteristically visible phase 
last month with the death of Party Ideo- 
logue Mikhail Suslov, whose influence in 
the Kremlin had been second only to 
Brezhnev's. Says an experienced diplo- 
mat in Moscow: “While Suslov was alive, 
he kept the lid on pretty strongly.” Alexei 
Shibaev, 67, a protégé of both Suslov and 
Brezhnev, lost his job as head of the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions last week. 
According to rumors, as many as 4,000 
Suslov-backed officials may have been 
fired since his death. Chernenko has 
moved aggressively to fill the void. Signif- 
icantly, he stood immediately beside 
Brezhnev at Suslov’s funeral, while Cher- 
nenko’s leading rival, Andrei Kirilenko, 
75, remained at a conspicuous distance. 
As Kremlinologists mulled over the 
implication of the pecking order, Moscow 


for Brezhnev's job, weary of waiting for 
their leader's demise, were attempting to 
force his resignation by impugning mem- 
bers of his family. These stories were fu- 
eled by a series of scandals that have 
erupted in Moscow involving extortion 
and illicitly obtained diamonds. One cen- 
| tered on Boris Buriatov, a sometime sing- 
er known as Boris the Gypsy, who report- 





edly made himself conspicuous among | 
the drably dressed denizens of Moscow by | 


wearing a long sable coat, mink tie and 
diamond neckpin. He was arrested earli- 
er this year and is rumored to have 
been involved in a multimillion-dollar di- 
amond theft ring. When Boris was ques- 
tioned by police about the large cache of 
diamonds discovered in his possession, 
the name of a close friend is said to 
have come up: Brezhnev’'s daughter 
Galina. 

The gossip linking Galina with Boris 
seemed credible because of her longtime 





The battle for the succession entered | 


was abuzz with rumors that contenders 


World 


was once married to a circus strongman 
and animal trainer. Galina is also ru- 
mored to have been friendly with the 
head of the Soviet State Circus, Anatoli 
Kolevatov, who is being investigated for 
extorting bribes from performers. Dia- 
monds and foreign currency worth more 
than $1 million were reportedly found in 
Kolevatov’s Moscow apartment. 

According to reliable sources, Suslov 
had ordered KGB General Semyon Tsvi- 
gun to halt the investigations in an effort 
to shield Brezhnev. Thwarted and angry, 
| Tsvigun is said to have killed himself. 
Following Suslov’s death, the KGB 
resumed its inquiries and the scandals 
exploded. 

Even Brezhnev has seemingly been 
ridiculed in an article published in the 
monthly literary magazine Avrora. 
Though the piece was ostensibly about an 
| elderly writer “who refuses to die,” many 
people read it as a gibe at Brezhnev, who 
has proved reluctant to step down from 
Office in spite of his infirmities. 

Some US. and British analysts be- 
lieve that in attacking Brezhnev, some 
Politburo members are only trying to 
weaken Chernenko, who is evidently po- 
sitioning himself for the top job. Though 
many Western experts still consider Kiri- 
lenko, the senior member of the Politburo 
after Brezhnev, more likely to take over 
following Brezhnev’s resignation or death, 
Kirilenko has been absent from recent 
State functions. But whether Kirilenko or 
Chernenko wins out, either one of the sep- 
tuagenarians could end up serving only as 
a caretaker while such “younger” Politbu- 
ro members as Viktor Grishin, 67, and 
Grigori Romanov, 59, vie for position. 
If so, neither the power struggle nor 
the rumormongering in Moscow will 
cease for long. & 





Soviet Politburo Member Chernenko 


association with Soviet entertainers. She | A commanding position for the top job. 
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A Bitter Cure 


The medicine of austerity 





— has become, like the Otto- 
man Empire before 1914, the sick 
man of Europe.” That characterization, 
by the French daily Le Monde, might 
once have seemed ridiculous for a country 
whose postwar prosperity nourished one 
of the highest standards of living in West- 
| ern Europe. But while a succession of 
revolving-door governments (32 in 38 
years) grappled with endemic linguistic 
feuds between Dutch-speaking Flanders 
and French-speaking Wallonia, a reluc- 
tance to give up the good life pushed the 
country beyond its means. Soaring wage 
costs drove out foreign investors, unem- 
ployment rose to 12.5%, and runaway 
| government spending set the divided na- 
| tion on a course toward insolvency. 

Last week Prime Minister Wilfried 
Martens, 45, a Ghent lawyer who has led 
five coalition governments in three years, 
began to administer bitter economic 
medicine to reverse the country’s decline. 
He secured emergency powers for one 
year to establish economic reforms by 
royal decree, rather than through parlia- 
ment. Martens announced an 8.5% deval- 
uation of the franc and, most important, 
suspended Belgium's system of indexing 
all wages to inflation. “This is the tenth 
time in Belgian history that the govern- 
ment has been given special powers by 
the King,” Martens told TIME Correspon- 
dent Sandra Burton. “Many of the other 


er this period to be war in terms of the 
economic problems we face.” 

Martens’ aim is to bring Belgium's 
high labor costs and overly protective 
practices into line with those of other Eu- 


tion’s aggressive unions reacted with re- 
straint. “Devaluation is a fact,” said 
Georges Debunne, secretary-general of 
the Socialist-led Fédération Générale du 
Travail de Belgique. “We must do every- 
thing to make it succeed.” 

Instead, the unions directed their 
wrath toward the European Community, 
which last week issued an important re- 
| buff to a Belgian plan to restructure the 
nation’s archaic steel industry at a cost of 
$1.1 billion and 5,000 lost jobs. Two ma- 
jor trade unions in Wallonia promptly 
began a weeklong series of strikes and 
demonstrations. 

Martens fears that the Community 
decision could revive the smoldering 
cause of linguistic separatism because the 
ailing steel industry is concentrated in 
French-speaking Wallonia. Says he: “All 
the tensions surrounding the regional bal- 





again.” That, in turn, could threaten the 
enlire recovery program. Martens’ four 
previous governments collapsed over lin- 
guistic or economic disputes. 





occasions were times of war, and I consid- | 


ropean countries. Surprisingly, the na- | 





ance in the country have been provoked 
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Frank but Cordial Differences 


In Israel, Mitterrand pleads for Palestinian rights 





“ae. our eyes, you are a true friend, 
faithful to his principles, whose word 
is honor.” That effusive welcome, deliv- 
ered by Israeli President Yitzhak Navon 
last week, was reserved for a very special 
guest: French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand, the first West European leader to 
visit the Jewish state since former West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt's his- 
toric pilgrimage in 1973. Despite a few 
rocky moments, the trip demonstrated 
France’s shift away from the pro-Arab 
policy set by President Charles de Gaulle 
| in 1967. It was a significant example of 
Mitterrand’s stated intention to “speak 
the same language” to both Arabs and Is- 
raelis. Declared Mitterrand 
at the airport ceremonies: 
“Rest assured that a true 
friend has come to you today, 
and I say this in the name of 
everyone in France.” 

To Jerusalem, Mitter- 
rand’s visit came as a gesture 
of profound good will that 
was all the more meaningful 
in view of Israel’s trouble- 
| some and deepening isola- 
tion in the world. From the 
moment Mitterrand’s official 
DC-8 jet flew into Israeli air- 
space, where it was met and 
escorted to Ben-Gurion In- 
ternational Airport near Tel 
Aviv by four Israeli-made 
| Kfir-C2 jet fighters, the occa- 
| sion was electric with excite- 
ment and symbolism. 

Mitterrand and his wife 








Knesset, Mitterrand spelled out publicly 
what he had told Begin privately: Israel 
must recognize the Palestinian demand 
for an independent state. “What I want to 
make clear here today is my affirmation 
of the right to live,” he said. “That right is 


| yours, but also that of your neighbors, and 


I mean specifically the Palestinians of the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank, as well as 


| the people of Lebanon.” 


Mitterrand’s decision to speak on be- 
half of the Palestinians while in Israel 
was altogether in character. On a state 
visit to Saudi Arabia last year, he was not 
afraid to stress France’s unwavering com- 
mitment to Israel's security. In Jerusa- 






— 


Mitterrand and Begin at a press conference held in Jerusalem 


| flurry of concern when Begin, 68 and suf- 
fering from a heart condition, took ill ata 
final dinner given by the French. His doc- 
tors said that it was merely exhaustion, 
and the next morning Begin attended a 
scheduled meeting with Cheysson 

For many Israelis, the French visit 
was a welcome, if too brief, diversion 
from the continuing tensions in the re- 
gion. Earlier in the week, Israel had 
abruptly dashed hopes for an expected 
visit to Israel this month by Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak. The reason: 
not wanting to grant implicit recognition 
to Israel’s annexation of East Jerusalem, 
Mubarak had refused when the Israelis 
insisted that he visit the ancient city. In 
| that case, the Israelis declared, Mubarak 

need not come at all. 

The rift in what had been a relatively 
| smooth relationship between Israel and 
| Egypt since Sadat’s death hardly helped 
oavizaueincee tO quell anxieties as Israel 
prepared to relinquish the 
last part of the Sinai on April 
25. Hints by Israel that it 
might attack P.L.O. strong- 
holds in southern Lebanon 
were also deeply worrying. 
To urge restraint on all par- 
ties, Washington dispatched 
Special Envoy Philip Habib 
to the region once again. 

Meanwhile, Israel began 
the painful process of evicting 
settlers who are intent on 
stopping the final withdrawal 
from the Sinai. Access to the 
area was cut off last week to 
forestall protest demonstra- 
tions. Israeli troops moved 
on five settlements, forcibly 
evicting 123 squatters. As an 
Israeli general put it, “The 
battle for the Sinai desert, 





Danielle were driven through 
the Judean hills to the en- 
trance to Jerusalem for a customary He- 
brew ceremony in which they were 
served bread (“symbol of equality and 
community,” the French President said), 
salt (“symbol of the spirit that will always 
prevail”) and wine (“symbol of the rites 
that bring together the faithful’). There 
was an awkward but quickly forgotten 
moment when Mayor Teddy Kollek 
chided Mitterrand for refusing to visit 
disputed East Jerusalem, the Arab sector 
that Israel now claims as part of its capi- 
tal. Afterward, the French President met 
| with Begin for a talk that was described 
as “part friendly banter and part no- 
holds-barred debate.” 

That evening, at a glittering dinner in 
Israel's parliament, the Knesset, Mitter- 
rand warned his hosts that not all of his 
views would please them. “But you will 
understand,” he said, standing beneath a 
Marc Chagall fresco depicting the Jews’ 
return to Israel, “that a friend can only be 
your friend if he preserves his freedom of 
judgment and tells you what he thinks.” 
The next day, in an address before the 








“A friend can only be a friend if he tells you what he thinks.” 


lem, he told the Knesset that it was up to 
the Palestinians to decide who would 
speak for them, but that the Palestine 
Liberation Organization could not hope 
“to sit at the negotiating table as long as it 
denies Israel’s right to exist.” 

Responding from the wheelchair that 
he has been using since breaking his hip 
last November, Begin countered that a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank would 
imperil Israel’s existence. “This is our 
country, this is our land,” he later added. 
“Here our civilization was born.” But he 
challenged Mitterrand to launch a peace 
initiative of his own and to work for a 
nonaggression pact that would include all 
the countries of the Mediterranean basin. 

At a joint press conference, Mitter- 
rand shrugged off the spirited public dis- 
agreements between himself and Begin, 
saying that they only demonstrated “the 
democracy of our relationship.” Israel did 
not object when French Foreign Minister 
Claude Cheysson conferred with four 
prominent Arab leaders from the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. There was a brief 


which started 15 years ago, is 
finally coming to an end.” 


From the moment the attack was 
launched on a Cairo reviewing stand last 
Oct. 6, killing Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat, at least some of the 24 defendants 
who later went on trial for the assassina- 
tion knew how their mission would end. 
Last Saturday a three-judge army tribu- 
nal announced its verdict: death for the 
leader of the plot, First Lieut. Khaled 
| Ahmed Shawki Islambuli, his three hit- 
team accomplices and another of the 
ringleaders; prison sentences ranging 
from five years to life for 17 others 
involved in the conspiracy. Two were 
acquitted. 

Throughout the trial, the 35 defense 
lawyers argued that there were grounds in 
Islamic law to end a tyrannical regime, 
and thus Sadat’s murder was justified. 
The defendants have the right to appeal 
to President Mubarak to review their 
sentences. —By Marguerite Johnson. Reported 
| by David Aikman/Jerusalem and Jordan Bonfante 
with Mitterrand 
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CHINA 


A Decade of Measured Progress 








ichard Nixon called it “the 

week that changed the 
world,” and he was not exagger- 
ating. On Feb. 28, 1972, at the © 
close of the American Presi- 
dent’s historic trip to China, he | 
and his host, Premier Chou En- | 
lai, signed the Shanghai Com- || 
muniqué calling for a renewal 
of relations between the US. 
| and China, implacable enemies 
since the Communist takeover 
of the mainland in 1949. The 
agreement led to an immediate 
exchange of diplomats by the 


bitterly on the battlefields of the 

Korean War. Despite the problems that 
persist, particularly those concerning the 
status and defense of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment on Taiwan, there is absolutely no 
| doubt that China’s “American decade,” 
as it has sometimes been called, has al- 
tered the realities of global power. 

For both the U.S. and China, the 
change in course was dictated by what 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger has called a “dire necessity”: dealing 
with the menace posed to both nations by 
the Soviet Union. The U.S., trying to dis- 
engage itself from the war in Indochina, 
perceived China as a potential partner in 
countering the growth of the Soviet mili- 
tary presence in Asia. China, after more 
than a decade of hostility toward the Sovi- 
et Union, had witnessed with alarm the 
Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968 and the violent clashes along the 
Sino-Soviet border in 1969. In Peking’s 
view, the U.S. could not only be used to 
rescue China from its dangerous isolation, 
but could also become its principal part- 
ner in a worldwide realignment embrac- 
ing Western Europe, Japan and even part 
of the Third World against what the Chi- 
nese called 
the greatest threat to peace.” 

So eager was China for reconciliation 
with the U.S. that it was prepared, ac- 
cording to Chairman Mao Tse-tung, to 
wait indefinitely to settle the problem of 
Taiwan, the island 90 miles off the coast, 
where the defeated Nationalists had tak- 
| en refuge in 1949. The Chinese regarded 

Taiwan as a breakaway province and felt 
that the U.S. had been defending it as a 
separate state. Mao emphasized that he 
was far less concerned about the Taiwan 
issue than about the problems of the 
world (see SPECIAL SECTION) 

Today China cooperates with the 
US. on remarkably varied and important 
undertakings. There is a joint program to 
collect intelligence data on Soviet missile 
tests. Trade has risen from virtually noth- 
ing a decade ago to $5.5 billion last year, 
and the U.S. has become China’s third- 
ranking partner in commerce (after Ja- 

| pan and Hong Kong). Some 80 American 





“the superpower that poses | 





two nations that had fought so Matter of import 








Despite new Sino-American ties, Taiwan remains a problem 


companies have established of- 
fices in Peking, and the Bank of 
China has started a branch in 
New York City. Last month 
China opened 58,000 sq. mi. of 
potentially rich offshore oil 
grounds to competitive bidding 


them American. 

Last year 16,000 Chinese 
were granted visas to visit the 
US., while an estimated 80,000 
American tourists went to Chi- 
na. More than 8,000 Chinese 
students are enrolled at Ameri- 
can universities and technical 
schools, eight times as many as 
in any other country. About 1,200 Ameri- 
cans are living and working in China, in- 
cluding 21 journalists. The once banned 
Voice of America broadcasts are now 
heard regularly by millions of Chinese, in- 
cluding Party Vice Chairman Deng Xiao- 
ping, and may be the country’s most wide- 
ly believed source of information about 
the outside world. 


Te U.S. has received other benefits 
from the China connection. Washing- 
ton gained an influential friend in United 
Nations councils dominated by the Third 
World, where American policy has fre- 
quently been scorned. What is more, the 
friendship with China reduced the defense 
burden of the U.S. in East Asia. Says a se- 
nior State Department official: “ 
able to redeploy forces from that region to 
other parts of the world.” 

As for the Chinese, they are generally 
pleased with the benefits of the under- 
standing with Washington, which has 
strengthened their hand against the Sovi- 
ets. There have been, however, some dis- 
appointments. The Chinese had hoped for 
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by 46 oil companies, half of | 


| Sage to Premier Zhao Ziyang expressing 


We were | 





easy access to advanced technology and to 
favorable loans for development projects; 
instead, they have experienced long de- 
lays in securing licenses for importing ad- 
vanced American computers and the like. 
But by far the most serious issue to arise 
between the two countries is the question 
of the defense of Taiwan, and so far the 
matter remains dangerously unresolved. 
The latest trouble came to a head in Janu- 
ary, when the Reagan Administration an- 
nounced that it would continue to supply 
the Taiwan government with F-SE super- 
sonic fighters. The Chinese argue that the 
| U.S. should set a deadline for ending all 
arms transfers to Taiwan, or at least 
should demonstrate that it is beginning to 
curtail its support for an island that the 
Shanghai Communiqué treated as “a part 
of China.” 

Since the fighter-plane decision, Chi- 
na has become testier in its comments 
about the U.S., even referring to it as a 
“hegemonist power,” an epithet that the 
Chinese had long reserved for the hated 
Soviets. Deng Xiaoping told a visiting 
U.S. businessman that relations between 
the two countries were “not good,” and 
the New China News Agency has spoken 
obliquely of a possible “retrogression” in 
the friendship. There were no speeches or 
celebrations in China to mark the close of | 
the “American decade.” 

But after President Reagan sent a mes- 


his desire for “aneven stronger framework 
for long-term friendship,” Zhao replied in 
a similarly cordial tone, saying in effect 
that China was willing to try to break the | 
Taiwan deadlock. Clearly, in the vital in- 
terests of both nations, they must do so. As 
Richard Nixon, reflecting on his finest 
hour, wrote last week in the New York 
Times, “The bottom line is that both sides 
must recognize the paramount importance 
of preserving the new relationship. Nei- 
ther of us can allow anything, including 
differences over Taiwan, to jeopardize 
this.” —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by Richard Bernstein/Peking 
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Soldiers forming the honer guard for the visit of Defense Secretary Harold Brown in 1980 — 





A friendship born of.a “dire necessity”: : dealing with ther menace of the Soviet Union. 
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SPECIAL SECTION 


YEARS OF UPHEAVAL 


NEW FRIENDS, 
OLD FOES 


HENRY KISSINGER 


An intimate conversation with 
Leonid Brezhnev halfway up a 
tree in an exclusive forested hunt- 
ing preserve to the northeast of 
Moscow. The unusually candid 
talk with the Soviet ruler, writes 
Henry Kissinger, offered a “single, 
brief glimpse of humanity that was not repeated while I 
was in office.” 

Meetings in a book-choked study in Peking with 
Mao Tse-tung, the aging leader of one-quarter of all 
mankind. “I don't look bad,” Mao told Kissinger just 
three years before his death, “but God has sent me an 
invitation."” Much remained to be done, Mao was im- 
plying, and little time in which to do it. 

In TIME’s final installment of excerpts from Hen- 
ry Kissinger's memoirs, the former Secretary of State 
tells of his dramatic encounters with the leaders of 
the Communist world’s superpowers. He also reflects 
on the dual dilemmas of defense and détente and on 
the bitter debate about relations with the Soviet 
Union that developed during Richard Nixon's second 





term. Any U.S. President, says 
Kissinger, “must embrace both 
deterrence and coexistence, both 
containment and an effort to re- 
lax tensions.” Yet an America 
weakened by Watergate found 
this balancing act all but impos- 
sible to maintain. Finally, TIME presents some of 
Kissinger's observations on politics, bureaucracy and 
diplomacy. (“Civil wars,” he writes, “almost without 
exception end in victory or defeat, never in coalition 
governments—the favorite American recipe.”) 

Years of Upheaval, the second volume of Kissin- 
ger’s memoirs, follows White House Years, which 
covered Nixon's first term, and will be published on 
March 25 (Little, Brown; 1,283 pages; $24.95): It re- 
counts the period from Nixon's second Inaugural in 
January 1973 to his resignation in the wake of the Wa- 
tergate scandal in August 1974. Kissinger served as 
National Security Adviser during that entire period, 
and for the last year of Nixon's Administration was 
Secretary of State as well. 
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YEARS OF UPHEAVAL 


HUNTING WITH BREZHNEV 


John Ehrlichman resigned as part of President Nixon’s ef- 

fort to put Watergate behind him, I was airborne for Mos- 
cow. At that time, Soviet-American relations were unusually 
free of tension. A summit between Leonid Brezhnev and Rich- 
ard Nixon was to take place in June on American soil: my few 
days in the Soviet Union in May were to prepare for it. On this 
trip I had a glimpse of Brezhnev that intrigues me to this day 
when I reflect on whether there can ever be a stable coexistence 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

Upon arrival my colleagues and I were driven to Zavidovo, 
the Politburo hunting preserve—the Soviet Camp David—some 
90 miles northeast of Moscow. This was intended as a great honor. 
No Western leader had ever been invited to Zavidovo; the only 
other foreigners to visit it, I was told, had been Tito and President 
Urho Kekkonen of Finland. Our hosts did their best to convey 
that good relations with the U.S. meant a great deal to them. 

Was it a ruse to lull us while the 
Kremlin prepared a geopolitical offen- 
sive? Or were the Soviets sobered by 
Nixon’s firmness into settling for re- 
straint? Did they seek détente only as a 
tactical maneuver? Or was there a seri- 
ous possibility for a long period of stabil- 
ity in U.S.-Soviet relations? 

We can never know. Within twelve 
months both Nixon’s capacity to oppose 
Soviet expansion and his authority to 
negotiate realistically had been under- 
mined by Watergate. Whether our East- | 
West policy was doomed in any event by 
the dynamics of the Soviet system or by 
the inherent ambiguity of our concep- | 
tion will be debated for a long time. The 
issue became moot when the Executive 
power in the U.S. collapsed. 

The dominant impression from the 
visit was Brezhnev’s insecurity about his 
forthcoming U.S. trip. Whatever Brezh- 
nev’s systems analysts might tell him of 
Moscow's emerging military parity, to 
him America seemed to be a land of su- 
perior technology and wondrous capaci- 
ty, a country of marvelous efficiency 
compared to the cumbersome Soviet colossus. Brezhnev endless- 
ly sought reassurance that he would be courteously received in 
America. I was touched by this insecurity. 

During the Zavidovo visit, Brezhnev’s vulnerability allowed 
a human contact that was not to recur. One afternoon I returned 
to my villa and found hunting attire, an elegant, military-looking 
olive drab, with high boots, for which I am unlikely to have any 
future use. Brezhnev, similarly attired, collected me in a jeep. I 
hate the killing of animals for sport, but Brezhnev said some wild 
boars had already been earmarked for me. Given my marks- 
manship, I replied, the cause of death would have to be heart 
failure. Still, I would be willing to go along as an adviser. 

Deep in the stillness of the forest a stand had been built about 
halfway up a tree, with a crude bench and an aperture for shoot- 
ing. All was still. Only Brezhnev’s voice could be heard, whisper- 
ing hunting tales: of his courage when a boar once attacked his 
Jeep; of the bison that stuffed itself with the bait laid out for other 
animals and then fell contentedly asleep on the steps of the hunt- 
ing stand, trapping Soviet Defense Minister Marshal Rodion 
Malinovski in the tower above until a search party rescued him. 

After Brezhnev felled a huge boar with a single shot, we 
moved to another stand even deeper in the forest. We remained 
there for some hours, and someone brought cold cuts, dark bread 
and beer from the jeep. Brezhnev’s split personality—alterna- 
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Kissinger and Brezhnev track 


tively boastful and insecure, belligerent and mellow—was in 
plain view as we ate in that alfresco setting. The truculence ap- 
peared in his discussion of China. He spoke of his brother, who 
had worked there as an engineer before Khrushchev removed all 
Soviet advisers. He had found the Chinese treacherous, arrogant, 
beyond the human pale. They were cannibalistic in the way they 
destroyed their top leaders (an amazing comment from a man 
who had launched his career during Stalin’s purges); they might 
well, in fact, be cannibals. Now China was acquiring a nuclear 
arsenal. The Soviet Union could not accept this passively; some- 
thing would have to be done. He did not say what. 

Brezhnev was clearly fishing for some hint of American ac- 
quiescence in a Soviet pre-emptive attack. I gave no encourage- 
ment; my bland response was that the growth of China was one of 
those problems that underlined the importance of settling dis- 
putes peacefully. Brezhnev returned to his preoccupation. Chi- 
na’s growing might was a menace to everybody. Any military as- 
tass_ sistance by the U.S. would lead to war. I 
warned that history proved America 
would not be indifferent to an attack on 
China. (The next day the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the US., Anatoli Dobrynin, 
stressed that the China portion of the 
discussion was not to be treated as social. 
Brezhnev had meant every word of it.) 

Reflecting the duality of the nation- 
al character and of his own personality, 
Brezhnev shifted suddenly from menace 
to sentimentality. He spoke of how his 
_ father had learned in World War I that 
_ peace was the noblest goal. Brezhnev 
_ agreed. He wanted to dedicate his ten- 
ure to making war between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union unthinkable. Brezhnev 
reminisced about the human impact of 
_ World War II. He spoke gently, with 
» none of the braggadocio so evident a few 
» moments earlier. 

Which was the real Brezhnev? The 
_ leader who spoke so threateningly of 
» China or the old man who, with his 
slightly slurred and halting speech, re- 
cited his devotion to peace? Probably 
both were genuine. Was the peace of 
which he spoke only the stillness of Soviet hegemony, or an ac- 
ceptance of coexistence? Again, almost surely both. The Bolshe- 
vik believed in the prevalence of material and military factors; 
the aged leader was exhausted by the exactions of a pitiless sys- 
tem. Doubtless, no more than any other Soviet leader would 
Brezhnev resist a chance to alter the power balance: nothing can 
relieve us of the imperative of preparedness. But within that con- 
straint, some leaders, driven by the impossibility of suppressing 
human aspiration forever, may emerge who seek true coexis- 
tence. The West’s policy must encompass simultaneously the 
two antiphonal trends of Soviet policy: resistance to expansion- 
ism and receptivity to a change of course in Moscow. 

It is possible that the KGB suggested that Brezhnev raise these 
themes to display a human bond and pretend a sincere desire for 
peace. Asa good Communist, Brezhnev was, of course, dedicated 
to the victory of his ideology; he could not justify failing to take ad- 
vantage of a superior position of strength. It was then—and re- 
mains—our principal responsibility to prevent such temptations 
from arising. But there was also in Brezhnev a strain of the ele- 
mental Russia, of a people that longs for a surcease from its tra- 
vails and has never been permitted to fulfill its dream. 

The mellow mood of the evening in the hunting stand proved 
evanescent. Circumstances soon overwhelmed this single, brief 
glimpse of humanity that was not repeated while I was in office. 
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Sightseeing in America: Brezhnev, during his June 1973 U.S. visit, and Interpreter 
Andrei Vavilov after meeting Actress Jill St. John at a San Clemente party 
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Wi meeting: Kissinger and Premier Chou En-lai flank Mao Tse-tung in 
the Chairman's Peking study during a meeting in February 1973 
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REPARTEE WITH MAO 


When he met with China's leaders during Nixon's first term, 
writes Kissinger, “we developed between us a habit of candor, hon- 
esty and long-range thinking.” It was this, he adds, that became 
“the key to the Chinese-American relationship at a point when few 
concrete results were achievable and our bonds depended on intan- 
gibles. Our ties were cemented not by formal agreements but by a 
common assessment of the international situation.” In two long 
talks with Mao in 1973, Kissinger helped solidify those ties. 


munist Party of China, was shrouded in mystery and rev- 

erence much as were the emperors he replaced. When I 
visited Peking in February 1973, Mao’s portrait was everywhere. 
The emphasis on personality in a Marxist system was astonish- 
ing. It was as if the titanic figure who had risen from humble ori- 
gins to rule nearly one-quarter of mankind did not trust the per- 
manence of the ideology in whose name he had prevailed. In 
fact, in attempting to inflict upon his country the tour de force of 
a lasting revolution, he reawakened the historical Chinese 
yearning for continuity. By a remarkable irony, the leader who 
seems to have survived in the hearts of his countrymen is not the 
epic giant who made the Chinese revolution but his more anony- 
mous disciple Chou En-lai, who worked unobtrusively to assure 
the continuity of life rather than the permanence of upheaval. In 
February 1973, however, Mao towered above everyone. 

Around 11 p.m. on Feb. 17, while Chou and I were meeting 
in the state guesthouse, we were summoned to a meeting with 
Mao. The Chairman's domicile was modest, like that of a 
middle-level functionary. Inside, Mao stood in front of a semicir- 
cle of easy chairs. Books were everywhere. 

The purpose of the meeting was to underline that friendship 
between the U.S. and China was to be consummated while Mao 
was still alive. As we headed for the easy chairs, he said: “I don’t 
look bad, but God has sent me an invitation.” Somehow it did 
not seem incongruous that the dialectician of materialism should 
invoke the Deity. No being of lesser rank could presume to inter- 
rupt the Chairman's labors. Even more striking was the casual- 
ness with which Mao treated the imminent end of his rule and 
hinted at the urgency to complete certain business. 

Mao engaged me in a joshing Socratic dialogue. His observa- 
tions seemed random but formed a pattern spelling out a series of 
directives for his subordinates. Both Presidents Harry Truman 
and Lyndon Johnson had died within the previous two months, 
he noted. With them the old China policy and the old Viet Nam 
policy had been buried. “At that time, you opposed us. We also 
opposed you. So we are two enemies,” he laughed. 

“Two former enemies,” I replied. 

“Now we call the relationship a friendship,” he insisted. 

We reviewed the world situation until almost 1:30 a.m. In 
Mao’s view the Soviet threat was real and growing. He warned 
against a fake détente that would sap resistance to Soviet expan- 
sionism and confuse the peoples of the West. The U.S. should 
take a leading role in world affairs, by which he meant con- 
structing an anti-Soviet alliance. As had Chou, Mao stressed the 
importance of close American cooperation with Western Eu- 
rope, Japan, Pakistan, [ran and Turkey. We should build up our 
defenses and keep our eye on the Soviet challenge rather than 
squabble over short-term problems with our allies. I commented, 
only half humorously, that he was one of our better NATO allies. 

For all his preoccupation with foreign policy, the Chairman 
could not avoid Peking’s internal problems. Repeatedly, Mao 
warned me about the pressures on him from radicals, but he did 
it so allusively that my dense Occidental mind did not immedi- 
ately follow. “You know China is a very poor country,” said 
Mao. “We don’t have much. What we have in excess is women.” 

Thinking that Mao was joking, I replied in kind: “There are 
no quotas for those, or tariffs.” 

“If you want them we can give a few of those to you, some 
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tens of thousands,” shot back Mao. “Let them go to your place. 
They will create disasters. That way you can lessen our bur- 
dens.” He laughed uproariously. 

Mao returned to the theme twice more—by which time I un- 
derstood he was making a point, though not yet what. Years af- 
terward, Bette Bao, Chinese-born wife of my colleague Winston 
Lord, explained it: women—meaning Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing, 
leader of the radical faction—were stirring up China and chal- 
lenging the prevailing policy. 

Maoism sought to overcome China’s past, but, like tradition- 
al Confucianism, the philosophy saw society as an ethical and 
educational instrument. The object of the Great Cultural Revo- 
lution unleashed by Mao in 1966—and where but in China 
would a bloody political upheaval call itself “cultural”?—was 
precisely the eradication of those elements of modernity that 
were not uniquely Chinese, an assault on Western influences and 
bureaucratization. By February 1973, the aged Chairman had 
realized that while the Cultural Revolution had dramatized his 
country’s independence, it had simultaneously doomed it to im- 
potence. China, he indicated not without melancholy, would 
have to go to school abroad. He himself was learning English. 


another revolution against the instincts of many of his 

countrymen and, deep down, his own. Within a year of 
this conversation Chou En-lai was retired and within another 
year his successor, Deng Xiaoping, was toppled by the very 
forces Mao seemed to be resisting in 1973, once again delaying 
the modernization that one side of Mao recognized as essential. 
Did Mao encourage the radicals who later came to be called the 
Gang of Four, or did they take advantage of his growing feeble- 
ness? Probably a little of both. 


raf ut the aged Chairman was too old to carry to its conclusion 


The visit to Peking, writes Kissinger, “became the last normal 
diplomatic enterprise before Watergate engulfed us." He returned 
to Peking nine months later, in November 1973. By then, a U.S. 
Congress that was increasingly challenging the authority of the 
President had voted to forbid all American military action in 
Indochina. With this prohibition, Kissinger notes, “our principal 
bargaining leverage was lost." As a result, an American proposal 
Jor a cease-fire in Cambodia was aborted—the Khmer Rouge had 
no need to negotiate for something that had already been handed 
to them by Congress—and Chou En-lai, who had agreed to lend 
China's weight to the proposal, was seriously embarrassed. The 
Chinese, says Kissinger, were “no longer sure of how steady or reli- 
able a partner we would prove to be.” Nonetheless, on Nov. 12, 
Mao again summoned Kissinger, along with two American col- 
leagues and Chou, to a meeting. 


Mao greeted us with his characteristic mocking, slightly de- 
monic smile. He looked better than I had ever seen him, joking 
with my companions David Bruce and Winston Lord about 
Bruce's age (then 75), Lord’s youth (36) and his own seniority 
over both of them. He was 79. 

During this meeting Mao substituted precision for his char- 
acteristic allusions. He began by asking what Chou and I had 
been discussing. 

“Expansionism,” replied Chou, making clear that contain- 
ing the Soviet Union remained the top priority for China. 
“Who's doing the expanding, him?” inquired Mao, pointing at 
me—as if all this were new to him and Chou had not been re- 
porting daily. “He started it,” answered Chou, “but others have 
caught up.” Mao went along cheerfully with Chou's implication 
that the Soviets were now the principal threat, but he discour- 
aged any undue sense of danger that might tempt accommoda- 
tion. The Soviets’ courage, he said, did not match their ambi- 
tions, as demonstrated during the Cuban missile crisis and 
America’s alert during the previous month’s Mideast war. He il- 
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lustrated his contempt for Soviet leaders by the story of his en- 
counter in 1969 with Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin, who had 
come uninvited to Peking airport to discuss the easing of Sino- 
Soviet tensions: 

“I [told Kosygin] that I originally said this struggle was going 
to go on for 10,000 years. On the merit of his coming to see me in 
person, I will cut it down by 1,000 years. Another time [a Ruma- 
nian official] came also to speak on behalf of the Soviet Union. 
This time I again made a concession of 1,000 years. You see, my 
time limit is becoming shorter and shorter, and when the Ruma- 
nian President Ceausescu came two years ago, and he again 
raised the issue, I said: ‘This time I can make no more conces- 
sions.’ * Committed now to a struggle of 8,000 years, the Chair- 
man saw no point in tactical maneuvers. Of course, a million So- 
viet troops right up against the Chinese border discouraged 
thoughts of flexibility. 

Mao’s principal conc~~* *** not our Soviet policy but our 
domestic situation, specially Watergate. What good was a 
strategy of containment if we sapped our capacity to implement 
it by our domestic divisions? He contemptuously dismissed the 
whole affair as a form of “breaking wind.” He saw no objective 
reasons for an assault on a President who had done a good job: 
“The number of unemployed has been cut down and the US. 
dollar is relatively stable. So there doesn’t seem to be any major 
issue. Why should the Watergate affair become all exploded in 
such a manner?” 


dle Kingdom the finer points of a constitutional system that 

placed even the highest officials under the rule of law. At the 
same time, Mao had a point. Watergate interested him primari- 
ly for its impact on our fitness to resist Soviet expansionism. The 
geopolitical consequences threatened to dwarf the original 
offense. 

Moscow, according to Mao, looked strong but was actually 
overextended. It had to be wary of Japan and China; it had to 
keep an eye on South Asia and the Middle East; and in Europe it 
had to maintain forces larger than those facing China. Hence, 
Mao concluded, the Soviet Union could not attack China “unless 
you first give them the Middle East and Europe so they are able 
to deploy troops eastward.” The converse was also true. The U.S. 
was thus the key to global security. The real danger was the po- 
tential victims’ lack of understanding of the requirements of the 
geopolitical balance. It was Mao’s core conviction that while our 
European allies were wavering for various reasons, they would 
not in the end succumb to Soviet blandish- 
ment. It was important, therefore, not to 
confuse temporarily irritating tactics with 


3 t was not possible to explain to the absolute ruler of the Mid- 


USS. had to sever relations with Taiwan if we wanted diplomatic 
relations with Peking. But this was not an insoluble dilemma. He 
was in no hurry about implementing his principles. “We can do 
without Taiwan for the time being, and let it come after 100 
years. Why be in such great haste?” As for relations between Pe- 
king and Washington, they need not march to the slow drum- 
beat of internal Chinese disputes; there was no need to wait so 
long: “I think they need not take 100 years. But that is to be de- 
cided by you. We will not rush you.” Was it another hint that 
normalization could be separated from the issue of Taiwan? And 
that the rate of normalizing relations was up to us? Lest we miss 
the point, he compared the situation in Taiwan with that in 
Hong Kong and Macao, where China was in no hurry either 
(and had, in fact, diplomatic relations with the countries “occu- 
pying” them). Taiwan was not an important issue, he said. “The 
overall international situatio “x portant.” 

Turning to Japan, Mao noted that his neighbor was inher- 
ently insecure and sensitive. “Their first priority is to have good 
relations with the U.S.,” he said approvingly. “We only come 
second.” The apostle of world revolutions would do his best to 
keep Japanese priorities that way; he did not want a free-floating 
Japan playing off other countries against each other. 

After 24 hours, Mao ended by returning to his opening 
theme: Would Watergate sap the authority of a President with 
whom he more or less agreed? What kind of new President 
might emerge from this turmoil? He was “suspicious” that isola- 
tionism might return if a Democrat took office. 

Mao was particularly uneasy about possible American troop 
withdrawals from Europe, a perennial proposal of Senate Demo- 
crats. I said that essentially our foreign policy was nonpartisan; 
there might be a difference between our two parties in the will- 
ingness to be “very brutal very quickly in case there is a chal- 
lenge.”” Mao mused that what I really meant was the willingness 
to risk war. I sought to curb the speculation: “We will not start a 
war.” Mao was not all that pleased with such a reassurance: the 
Soviets, he said, “bully the weak, and are afraid of the tough.” In 
other words, do not deprive Moscow of the fear that we might 
prove bellicose. 

Chou En-lai disappeared from the direction of affairs within 
two months after my visit. The official explanation was illness. 
Throughout my entire visit, Chou had been uncharacteristically 
subdued. Was his tentativeness due to the knowledge that his 
cancer was drawing his physical life to a close? Or was it the re- 
sult of his imminent political demise? Did Mao engineer it as he 
had with every other deputy, or did Chou yield to the inevitable, 
either political pressures or the specter of 
mortality? 

I was never to have another serious talk 


long-term trends. We must stick to a firm 
line even if some of our friends seemed hesi- 
tant; in time they would gain courage from 
our leadership. 

Mao spoke in lapidary sentences each 
of which required physical effort to articu- 
late. Perhaps his stroke-induced infirmity 
imposed the need for the dialogue form to 
give him the chance to regroup. Perhaps he 
had always preferred dialogue. Whatever 
the reason, Mao spoke in short paragraphs. 

After about an hour, Mao suddenly 
brought up Taiwan, hinting obliquely at a 
solution. He had heard that the three Baltic 
states, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, still 
had embassies in the U.S. I affirmed it. 
Chou helpfully chipped in that though 
maintaining diplomatic relations with the 
US., the Baltic states did not have access to 
the United Nations. Did this mean that 
China might acquiesce in a separate legal 
status for Taiwan, contenting itself with ex- 
cluding Taiwan from the U.N.? 

As a matter of principle, Mao said, the 
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Premier Chou En-lai was electric, 
quick, taut, deft, humorous. In the 
19 months since we had come to 
know each other, he and I had de- 
veloped an easy camaraderie not 
untinged with affection. During my 
visit in February 1973, I said to 
him: “I think that the Premier no- 
tices that I am especially inhibited 
in his presence right now.” 

“Why?” asked Chou. 

“Because,” I responded, “I read 
his remark to the press that I am 
the only man who can talk to him 
for half an hour without saying 
anything.” 

Replied Chou: “I think I said 
one hour and a half.” 





with Chou. A year later I visited him in 
what was called a hospital but looked like a 
guesthouse. We chatted casually; Chou 
looked unchanged to my amateur eye. But 
whenever I raised a serious topic, Chou 
changed the subject. His doctors, he said, 
had prohibited him from discussing such 
problems. Why political problems impaired 
his health more than small talk was never 
explained. It was a painful session—proba- 
bly for both of us. Whatever the cause of 
Chou’s decline, his name was never men- 
tioned by any of my Chinese interlocutors 
after this trip. 

At the end of the November 1973 visit, 
Chou said he thought it was the starting 
point of a major advance. It was not to be. 
Both Chou and I were engulfed by our na- 
tions’ domestic dramas. But if the hopes of 
the end of 1973 were not to be fulfilled, at 
least we preserved the essence of a relation- 
ship crucial to world peace amid stresses in 
both countries. Statesmen have often done 
much worse. 
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THE DETENTE DILEMMA 


when we entered office, hailed as a turning point when we 

carried it out and later blamed for all our contemporary 
dilemmas. In the retrospective of a decade, détente is being 
made to bear the burden for the consequences of America’s self- 
destructive domestic convulsions over Viet Nam and Watergate. 
The former made Americans recoil before foreign involvement 
and thus opened an opportunity for Soviet expansionism; the lat- 
ter weakened Executive power to resist Soviet pressure. 

A collective amnesia has seized the participants in that trage- 
dy. Liberals have been reluctant to assume any responsibility for 
the consequences of their two great causes of the 1970s. Some of 
the “neoconservatives” who had moved from the liberal to the 
conservative side after Viet Nam had few incentives to recall 
their own contributions to the collapse of international restraints. 
They forgot that they had assaulted as too bellicose the same for- 
eign policy that five years later they denounced as retreat. 

Any American President soon learns that he has a narrow 
margin for maneuver. The U.S. and the Soviet Union are ideolog- 
ical rivals. Détente cannot change that. The nuclear age compels 
us to coexist. Rhetorical crusades cannot change that either. A 
President thus has a dual responsibility: he must resist Soviet 
expansionism, and he must be conscious of the risks of global 
confrontation. His policy must embrace both deterrence and co- 
existence, both containment and an effort to relax tensions. 

The Nixon Administration sought a foreign policy that es- 
chewed both moralistic crusading and escapist isolationism. The 
subtlest critique of our policy held that our emphasis on national 
interest ran counter to American idealism. On this thesis, Ameri- 
cans must affirm general values or they will lack the resolution 
and stamina to overcome the Soviet challenge; America must 
commit itself to a crusade against Communism, not just to geopo- 
litical opposition to Soviet encroachment, or its policy will be 
based on quicksand. But obsession with ideology may translate 
into an unwillingness to confront seemingly marginal geopoliti- 
cal challenges because they appear not to encapsulate the ulti- 
mate showdown—and thus lead to a gradual erosion, risking 
world peace as surely as a failure to face an overall challenge. 

Historically, America imagined that it did not have to con- 
cern itself with the global equilibrium, because geography and a 
surplus of power enabled it to await events in isolation. Two 
schools of thought developed. Liberals treated foreign policy as a 
subdivision of psychiatry, conservatives as an aspect of theology. 
Liberals equated relations among states with human relations, 
emphasizing trust and unilateral gestures of good will. Conserva- 
tives saw in foreign policy the eternal struggle of good with evil, a 
Manichaean conflict that recognized no middle ground and 
could end only with total victory. Deterrence ran up against lib- 
eral ideology and its emotional evocation of peace in the abstract; 
coexistence grated on the liturgical anti-Communism of the 
right, for there could be no compromise with the devil. 

Détente was thus built on the twin pillars of resistance to So- 
viet expansionism and a willingness to negotiate on concrete is- 
sues. In Jordan and Cienfuegos in 1970, in the India-Pakistan 
war of 1971, in the alert at the end of the October 1973 war, the 
Nixon Administration had vigorously opposed geopolitical chal- 
lenges by the Soviet Union and its allies. We fought for a strong 
defense policy over bitter congressional opposition. Simulta- 
neously, we explored the prospects of negotiation. By early 
spring 1973 a number of agreements had been achieved. But 
none of them caused us to imagine that tensions with our adver- 
sary had ended; we did not slacken our determination to main- 
tain the military balance or resist Soviet expansionism. 

I believe a normal Nixon presidency would have managed to 
attain symmetry between the twin pillars of containment and co- 
existence. But the domestic climate was ill suited for any such ef- 
fort. As a result, conservatives who hated Communists and liber- 
als who hated Nixon came together in a rare convergence, like 
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an eclipse of the sun. Conservatives were uneasy about the agree- 
ments being signed with a declared adversary. The liberal case 
was more complex. The Administration was pursuing arms con- 
trol, East-West trade and other negotiations that liberals had 
been urging for decades. But the blood feud with Nixon ran too 
deep. If Nixon was for détente, so the subconscious thinking 
seemed to run, perhaps the cold war wasn’t all that bad. 


he result was intellectual chaos. For years Nixon had been 

decried as a cold warrior; I had received my share of brick- 

bats for the insistence on ending the Viet Nam War on 
honorable terms. Suddenly there was a new myth: we were both 
being taken in by the Soviet Union. Human-rights advocates af- 
fected outrage that détente was not being used to change the So- 
viet domestic structure by legislated ultimatums. Doctrinaire de- 
fense experts demanded that arms-control negotiations bring 
about unilateral Soviet reductions without sacrificing any Amer- 
ican program. How to accomplish this was generously left to my 
discretion. The proposition reminded me of the story of the ad- 
miral who during World War II claimed to have found a solution 
to the submarine problem. He proposed heating the ocean and 
boiling the enemy to the surface. Asked how to accomplish this 
feat, he replied: “I have given you the idea; its technical imple- 
mentation is up to you.” 

All this might have remained inchoate sniping but for the 
emergence of a formidable leader able to unite the two strands of 
opposition: Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington. A main- 
stream Democrat, stolid, thoughtful, stubborn as could be ex- 
pected from the combination of Scandinavian origin and Lu- 
theran theology, Jackson was convinced that the Soviet goal was 
to undermine the free world. This was a true enough reading of 
Soviet intentions, and we agreed with it. Where we differed was 
in Jackson’s corollary that a// negotiation was futile. 


Kissinger notes that his concept of ‘linkage’—insisting that 
the Soviets exercise restraint in international conduct in return for 
trade arrangements or technology exchanges—had long been de- 
cried as “an unworkable relic of the cold war.” Now detractors of 
linkage not only adopted the theory, “they went us one better. 7 
Says Kissinger: “They linked most-favored-nation status for the 
Soviet Union not only with Soviet foreign-policy conduct but with 
Soviet emigration practices. During Nixon's first term we had, by 
quiet diplomacy, raised Jewish emigration from 400 a year in 1968 
to 35,000 by 1973, and we had obtained a Soviet promise to in- 
crease the figure to 45,000. Senator Jackson, acting like a man 
who, having won once at roulette, organizes his yearly budget in 
anticipation of a recurrence, kept raising the ante.” Jackson de- 
manded that the Administration insist on 100,000 of all national- 
ities and specify the geographic areas from which they should be 
drawn. “Our policy toward the Soviets was based on a balance be- 
tween the carrot and the stick,” writes Kissinger. But a combina- 
tion of Watergate and the new liberal-conservative coalition de- 
stroyed the carrot and “we were not given a bigger stick either.” 


Some argued that détente was sapping our defense effort. 
This was standing history on its head. In Nixon’s first term, be- 
fore détente had been heard of, the President had to battle 
against congressional cuts, amounting to some $40 billion in 
1970 dollars, assaults on new weapons and a concerted effort to 
withdraw our forces even from Western Europe. 


Nixon, with my encouragement, consistently picked 
the highest budget option presented by the Defense De- 
partment. But the challenge turned out to be defense direction 
even more than defense spending. The basis of our strategy since 
1945 had been the reliance on superior American strategic nu- 
clear power to compensate for the Soviets’ advantage in conven- 
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W: never believed détente would ease our defense burden. 
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tional forces and proximity to key areas. By 1973 the Soviets had 
achieved parity in numbers of strategic delivery vehicles and su- 
periority in throw weight (the total aggregate weight of war- 
heads). Thus resort to strategic nuclear war became less and less 
credible. The prohibitive price of a nuclear exchange was as like- 
ly to inhibit resistance as to discourage aggression. “Better Red 
than dead” turned from a parody into a program. 

One overriding fact remains: an all-out strategic nuclear ex- 
change would risk life as we know it. In no postwar crisis has a 
US. President come close to using strategic nuclear weapons. 
There was thus no more urgent task for American defense policy 
than to increase substantially the capacity for local resistance. 
But a buildup of conventional forces was decried as dangerous 
because it would tempt distant adventures, or as too costly. 

After the Viet Nam cease-fire—and the first SALT agree- 
ment—we managed to increase the defense budget by some 5%. 
But even this relatively modest change ran up against the linger- 
ing inhibitions of Viet Nam, compounded by Watergate. Every 
new weapons system had to run a gauntlet of objections: it was 
unnecessary because we already had an “overkill” capability; it 
was dangerous because it would compel offsetting Soviet moves; 
it would jeopardize SALT negotiations; it would weaken us be- 
cause it might preclude newer and even better weapons down 
the road. The attainable was being blocked by a quest for the ide- 
al. The B-70 bomber, the antiballistic missile, the B-1, the MX, 
the Trident II missile have all been canceled or delayed. 


DEBATING ARMS CONTROL 
RE ELS BREED EA EE ATPL TIRE 


At a moment when efforts to upgrade U.S. defense were thus 
stymied, Kissinger faced the formidable task of trying to negotiate 
@ new agreement with Moscow on strategic arms limitations. He 
had to do so, he notes, in the midst of a long-running debate over 
the question, Does arms control enhance our security or damage it? 


Arms control has a complicated history. In the earliest days 
of the nuclear age, some concerned scientists had argued that 
unilateral restraint would induce the Soviets to follow suit. There 
was not the slightest proof that the Soviets operated by such a 
maxim, and overwhelming evidence to the contrary. Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown said during the Carter Administra- 
tion: “We have found that when we build weapons, they build; 
when we stop, they nevertheless continue to build.” 

By the 60s another theory had emerged: strategic stability 
was to be achieved by invulnerable strategic forces on both sides; 
neither side should be able to benefit from a first strike or avoid 
cataclysmic destruction in retaliation. But if mutual invulnera- 
bility of strategic forces was to be the objective, our strategic 
power would no longer compensate for Soviet superiority in con- 
ventional strength or capacity for regional intervention. Given 
strategic parity, the democracies would have to build up their 
conventional strength if they wanted to avoid political black- 
mail. With every passing year, official arms-control theory thus 
ran more and more counter to the official strategic doctrine of 
nuclear retaliation. 

Conservative opponents of SALT sometimes spoke as if it 
were possible to regain our nuclear superiority, but they soon re- 
coiled before the twin obstacles of technology and cost. Liberals, 
on the other hand, were reluctant to draw the consequences for 
local defense from the strategic parity they were both advocating 
and accelerating. Both schools tended to neglect the need for 
strengthening regional or conventional forces. 

The Nixon Administration at first sought to link SALT to So- 
viet geopolitical conduct. But it found itself under mounting 
pressure to begin arms-control talks, in effect unconditionally. 
Finally, the Defense Department, hitherto leery of SALT, seized 
On it as a means to close the gap that congressional budget cuts 
were opening up between Soviet and American strategic forces; 
the Pentagon urged us to put a numerical ceiling on Soviet offen- 
sive missile deployments through arms-control negotiations. 

All these strands were present in the formal negotiations for 
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SALT II that got under way in 1973. The major division over the 
nature of the agreement to be sought was between the psychiat- 
ric and the theological approaches to foreign policy. The “psy- 
chiatrists” saw in SALT a major step toward relaxing of tension 
and a world from which the specter of nuclear war was being lift- 
ed. To the “theologians,” anything the Kremlin was willing to 
sign could not be in our interests. They sought to defeat SALT be- 
cause they objected not to its terms but to its principle. 

In this debate I was in a lonely position. I was a hawk on de- 
fense and a dove on SALT, earning opponents on both sides. I was 
convinced we had to strengthen conventional forces. But I also 
saw an important role for SALT in our national security policy. I 
did not believe that arms control could by itself ease tensions. In- 
deed, if not linked to some restraint of the geopolitical competi- 
tion, strategic arms control might become a safety valve for Sovi- 
et expansionism. Every time there was a Soviet aggressive move, 
there would be appeals that the new tensions now made arms- 
control talks even more important. This is why I favored linkage. 

But I parted company with some conservative critics in my 
conviction that nuclear weapons added a new dimension of hor- 
ror to warfare and new responsibility for national leaders. Arms 
control could also free resources for building up our conventional 
and regional forces. Besides, we faced a problem in the strategic 
field: the increasing conversion of missiles to multiple warheads 
or MIRV (multiple independently targetable re-entry vehicles). If 
the Soviets MIRVed all of their land-based missiles, our land- 
based missiles would be at risk by the early ’80s. SALT II seemed 
to me an opportunity to postpone this danger. 


But SALT I soon became a casualty of America’s bitter domes- 
tic divisions—and of a Soviet decision that, for reasons still not en- 
tirely clear, the time was not right for an agreement. 


Was it Watergate that caused Moscow to put East-West ne- 
gotiations into low gear in the spring of 1974? Was it the general 
trend of our domestic debate? Or were both of these used as a 
cover for decisions that Moscow made for its own reasons? The 
fact is that during April 1974, Soviet conduct changed. 

When I visited Moscow in March, Brezhnev seemed to accept 
the principle of “counterbalancing asymmetries”: a Soviet edge 
in total delivery vehicles (reflecting the existing situation) coun- 
terbalanced by an American advantage in numbers of MIRVed 
missiles. He conceded us 1,100 MIRVed missiles over the extended 
term of the agreement, vs. 1,000 for the Soviets. We considered the 
100-missile advantage inadequate because of the Soviet lead in 
other categories. I proposed a considerably wider gap in our favor. 
Brezhnev rejected it at first with the comment: “If I agree to this, 
this will be my last meeting with Dr. Kissinger because I will be 
destroyed.” But if past practice and actual Soviet conduct were 
any guide, more realistic figures would soon emerge. It did not 
happen that way. Instead, negotiations stalemated. 

As it turned out, the absence of an agreement soon turned 
into fantasy the ceiling of 360 proposed by some Administration 
Officials for MIRVed Soviet intercontinental missiles. The Soviets 
have since exceeded the limit of 1,000 we thought intolerable in 
1974. The current SALT II ceiling is 1,200, or 200 above Brezh- 
nev’s offer, and the gap against us in overall delivery vehicles has 
increased as a result of voluntary decisions by successor Adminis- 
trations, including the current one. So much for the argument 
that SALT is responsible for the strategic dilemmas we face today. 

I cannot prove what would have happened had negotiations 
evolved in normal circumstances with a functioning President 
and a united American Government. I am convinced that in the 
spring of 1974 SALT turned into an end in itself for its votaries; for 
its opponents it was a danger to be combatted at any cost. 


teaching of 1973-74 is that idealism did not enhance the 
human rights of Jews in the Soviet Union (emigration for 
1975 was less than 40% of that for 1973); that the undermining of 
SALT did not improve our military posture; and that the confusion 
over East-West policy produced perverse consequences. Soviet 


ivi issed opportunities can never be proved. But the sober 
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expansion increased, and the domestic divisions that had 
spawned the confrontation prevented an effective response. 
Even during the summer of the visible disintegration of the 
Nixon Administration, however, Brezhnev proved most reluc- 
tant to give up his attempt to ease East-West relations. What he 
abandoned was any major commitment to expand the existing 
framework. For that he needed what the French call an inter- 
locuteur valable—an opposite number who could deliver. That is 
exactly what Nixon more and more had lost the power to do. 


THE 1974 MOSCOW SUMMIT 





It was in a mood of tension, anguish and premonition that 
the Moscow summit began. Petty squabbles sometimes took ab- 
surd forms. There was an unworthy dispute between Al Haig 
and me about whose suite in the Kremlin would be closest to 
Nixon’s—a status symbol of debatable value under the circum- 
stances. Haig won the battle. It was like fighting over seats at the 
captain’s table on the Titanic after it had struck the iceberg. 

The biggest obstacle to serious negotiations was the Soviet 
conviction that if Nixon survived politically he would lack au- 
thority, but in all likelihood he would not survive. Thus the Sovi- 
ets finessed controversial items by scheduling many meetings be- 
tween the leaders on subjects normally left to the foreign 
ministers: arcane technical discussions on agreements that had 
long since been prepared for signature at the summit. Most inter- 
esting of these was a draft treaty to prohibit underground nuclear 
tests over a certain “threshold” of explosive power. 

During my visit to Moscow in March, Brezhnev proposed 
banning underground tests of nuclear weapons above a certain 
yield (later set at 150 kilotons). This opened up discussions on ver- 
ification that represented a major advance. If we were to verify 
that tests were below the threshold, the Soviets would have to re- 
veal their test sites. This—surprisingly—they agreed to do. The 


question of “peaceful nuclear explosions” then arose. We asked 
for on-site inspection, and after prolonged wrangling the Soviets 
agreed. Never before had they done so. But by then détente had 
been engulfed in controversy in America and doubt in Moscow 
Athome, the threshold test ban failed not by attracting bitter ani- 
mosity, as with SALT, but by indifference. Most liberals, preferring 
a comprehensive test ban, fought the agreement and killed the 
first breakthrough toward on-site inspection. Conservatives saw 
no reason to rescue causes liberals had abandoned. 

SALT was the most difficult issue at the 1974 summit. It had 
become a whipping boy in a deeper struggle over the entire na- 
ture of U.S.-Soviet relations and even over Nixon’s fitness to gov- 
ern. Even so, after meetings near Yalta in the Crimea, where 
Brezhnev had taken our whole party for a few days, it was decid- 
ed that I would not accompany Nixon on a visit to Minsk but 
would return to Moscow to see whether progress could be made 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko and I met on 
July 1, 1974. We had been talking about extremes: either a per- 
manent agreement that caused everyone to protect against every 
conceivable contingency, or a two- to three-year extension of the 
1972 interim agreement, too short a period. Perhaps we should 
aim for a new agreement that would run for, say, ten years, from 
1975 to 1985. Gromyko accepted and the negotiations were 
placed in a different framework. Nixon and Brezhnev agreed to 
meet during the winter to implement the new approach. 

The strange thing was that by all normal criteria, the summit 
was a success. Significant agreements had been signed—not so 
fundamental as on previous occasions, but the sort of accords 
that showed that the two superpowers took progress in their rela- 
tionship seriously. Even in SALT we had come much closer to an 
understanding of each other's position than was generally real- 
ized; otherwise it would not have been possible for a new Presi- 
dent to conclude the negotiations within four months of entering 
office as Ford did at Vladivostok—an agreement that has yet to 
be improved in more than seven years of further negotiations. 
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Crimean conversation: Brezhnev during 
moment with Nixon at guest dacha in Yalta 








Making a point: along the Black Sea at Yalta, the 
Soviet leader chats with the U.S. President 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


n crises the most daring course is often the safest. The riskiest 

course in my experience is gradual escalation that the oppo- 

nent matches step by step, inevitably reaching a higher level 
of violence and often an inextricable stalemate. 


The key decision for a statesman is whether to commit his 
nation or not. There is no middle course. Once a great nation 
commits itself, it must prevail. It will acquire no kudos for trans- 
lating its inner doubts into hesitation. However ambivalently it 
has arrived at the point of decision, it must pursue the course on 
which it is embarked with a determination to succeed. Other- 
wise, it adds a reputation for incompetence to whatever contro- 
versy it is bound to incur on the merits of its decision. 


If crisis management requires cold and even brutal measures 
to show determination, it also imposes the need to show oppo- 
nents a way out. Grandstanding is good for the ego but bad for 
foreign policy. Many wars have started because no line of retreat 
was left open. Superpowers have a special obligation not to hu- 
miliate each other. 


The period just after any diplomatic victory is frequently the 
most precarious, The victor is tempted to turn the screw one time 
too many; the loser, rubbed raw by the humiliation of his defeat, 
may be so eager to recoup that he suddenly abandons rational 
calculation. 


The stronger one’s real position, the less one needs to rub in 
the other side’s discomfiture. It is rarely wise to inflame a set- 
back with an insult. An important aspect of the art of diplomacy 
consists of doing what is necessary without producing extrane- 
ous motives for retaliation, leaving open the option of later 
cooperation. 


The Soviet Ministry of Defense, according to Anatoli Do- 
brynin, Moscow’s Ambassador to the U.S., did not have much 
use for the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). It consistent- 
ly put its most unimaginative and unenterprising general on the 
SALT delegation, he said, with instructions to block any initiative 
put forward by the Foreign Ministry, which was technically in 
charge of the negotiations. The Defense Ministry's attitude was 
allegedly summed up in a remark on SALT by Soviet Defense 
Minister Marshal Grechko to Dobrynin: “If you want my per- 
sonal opinion, I'll give it to you. If you want my official opinion, 
the standard answer is no.” 


After the debacle of World War II, Japan’s economic resur- 
gence was based on a unique set of institutions: a paternalistic la- 
bor-management relationship and social structure in which em- 
ployees are hired in effect for life and are treated as partners 
cooperating for the common good; a public opinion that is 
formed by participation in every aspect of decision making 
through media that philosophically are themselves part of the 
consensus. When the consensus has formed, for whatever reason, 
it is implemented with speed, determination and breadth un- 
matched by any Western country. So many key people have 
been involved in the decision-making process and they under- 
stand the implications of what has been decided so well, that 
they achieve tremendous momentum. What could be more effec- 
tive than a society voracious in its collection of information, im- 
pervious to pressure and implacable in execution? 


One of the premises of the democratic process is that the los- 
er accepts his defeat and in return is given an opportunity to win 
on another occasion. It depends on a moderate center whose 
evolution is almost inevitably thwarted in a developing country 
when a totalitarian element succeeds in organizing a guerrilla 
war. This impels the government into acts of repression, starting 
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a vicious circle that traps both government and opponents and 
destroys whatever moderate center exists—fulfilling the central 
purpose of the insurgency. Moreover, the victims of terrorist at- 
tacks are almost invariably the ablest and most dedicated offi- 
cials, leaving in place the corrupt. 

The American response to this historical phenomenon is 
usually expressed in the conviction that a government under 
siege can best maintain itself by accelerating democratic reform 
and by expanding its base of support by sharing power. But the 
fundamental cause of a civil war (of which guerrilla war is a spe- 
cial category) is the breakdown of domestic consensus. Compro- 
mise, the essence of democratic politics, is its first victim. Civil 
wars almost without exception end in victory or defeat, never in 
coalition governments—the favorite American recipe. Conces- 
sions are ascribed to the weakness of those holding power, not to 
their magnanimity, and hence, perversely, may accelerate rather 
than arrest the disintegration of authority. The proper time for 
reform is before civil wars break out, in order to pre-empt their 
causes—though this does not always work when the insurrection 
is inspired, financed, trained and equipped from outside the 
country. 


driven many outsiders to distraction. Left to its own de- 

vices, the State Department machinery tends toward iner- 
tia rather than creativity; it is always on the verge of turning it- 
self into an enormous cable machine. If a cable is of special 
policy importance, it winds up on the desk of the Secretary of 
State. He does not know which ideas were eliminated by the 
clearance process, what modifications occurred on the cable’s 
journey to him, or—unless he has studied the subject himself— 
what long-range purpose is to be served, if any. He can rewrite 
the cable, though he will rarely have time or the detailed knowl- 
edge to do so. He can reject it, though if he is not extremely vigi- 
lant the cable is likely to come back to him in only slightly mod- 
ified form. (In the summer of 1976 I received so many 
essentially identical cables on one particular subject I did not 
wish to act upon that only the threat of transferring the entire 
bureau stopped the pressure.) 

The system lends itself to manipulation. A bureau chief who 
disagrees with the Secretary can exploit it for procrastination. In 
1975 the Assistant Secretary in charge of Africa managed to de- 
lay my dealing with Angola simply by using the splendid ma- 
chinery so methodically to “clear” a memorandum I had re- 
quested that it took months to reach me. When it arrived it was 
diluted of all sharpness, and my own staff bounced it back again 
and again for greater precision—thereby serving the bureau 
chief's purposes better than my own. Alternatively, the machin- 
ery may permit a strategically placed official's hobbyhorse to 
gallop through, eliciting an innocent nod from a Secretary unfa- 
miliar with all the code words and implications. 


T he mushiness and slow pace of the State Department have 


Our ultimate task is to strengthen peace in the world. The 
American people expect it from their leaders; the nuclear age 
imposes it as a moral and practical necessity. We can resist ag- 
gressive policies best from a platform of peace; men and women 
of good will and decency can be enlisted only in support of a pol- 
icy of positive aspirations. 

But the responsibility of leaders is not simply to affirm an 
objective. It is above all to endow it with a meaning compatible 
with the values of their society. If peace is equated simply with 
the absence of war, if the yearning for peace is not allied with a 
sense of justice, it can become an abject pacifism that turns the 
world over to the most ruthless. To build peace on reciprocal re- 
straint; to suffuse our concept of order with our country’s com- 
mitment to freedom; to strive for peace without abdication and 
for order without unnecessary confrontation—therein resides 
the ultimate test of American statesmanship. a 
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Troubled adults seek treatment with their own kind 


as | am ashamed of being a Jew, partic- 

ularly with men,” cried a young 
woman who regularly dated anti-Semites 
and whose father was a self-hating Jew. 
Sobbing, she added, “I want to tell my fa- 
ther, ‘Dad, I am a Jew, and I’m going to 
be a Jew even if you don’t like it.’ ” An- 
other woman reported that her parents 
had paid for “nose jobs” for her and her 
three sisters. “Everyone I knew in Cleve- 
land who had a nose that wasn’t exactly 
perfect, that’s what you did,” she said. “It 
was like braces on your teeth.” “Overall,” 
a man said briskly, “I have both a Jewish 
pride and a Jewish paranoia.” 

Such comments bubble up routinely 
in ethnotherapy, in this case in a group of 
middle-class Jewish adults in Berkeley, 
Calif. Black organizations have been us- 

| ing group therapy techniques since the 
1960s. Now those of Jewish and Italian 
descent are adopting the methods. One of 
the key figures in the ethnotherapy move- 
ment is Judith Weinstein Klein, 34, a clin- 
ical psychologist for the past five years. 
Says she: “All ethnic minorities have to 
deal with self-hate and feelings of inade- 
quacy as members of American culture.” 

Klein became a believer ten years ago 
after working with Price M. Cobbs, a 
black psychiatrist who pioneered black 
group therapy and co-wrote the book 
Black Rage. She noticed that when Cobbs 
worked with black-white groups, most of 
the whites were Jews, eager to address the 
problems of blacks but with “no con- 
sciousness whatever of their own ethnic 
problems.” Klein put together Jewish 
groups of eight to twelve people by adver- 





tising on posters and in local papers for 
volunteers. Participants—most in their 
mid-30s—met in Berkeley for 38 hours 
spread over ten weeks. So far, Klein has 
run four groups and videotaped segments 
of them for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee’s Institute on Pluralism and Group 
Identity. 

In all of the sessions, Klein found a 
high amount of male-female animosity. 
After making love, as one man put it, 
Jewish women want a Dun & Bradstreet 
rating and the power of attorney. He add- 
ed, “A Jewish female's idea of sharing is 
that you deal with all of her problems, 
and she deals with all of her problems.” 
In return the women clubbed the men 
with equally familiar stereotypes: Jewish 
men are boring, neurotic, nervous, depen- 


| dent, overachieving and out of touch with 


their sexuality. “The intensity of the sex- 
ual warfare surprised us,” says Irving M. 
Levine, director of the Institute on Plural- 
ism and Group Identity. “There's a tre- 
mendous dislike for each other. Jewish 
frankness lends itself to this kind of ver- 
bal aggression, and it turns out to be very 
dangerous.” Most ominously, the word 
incestuous popped up frequently to de- 
scribe any romance between Jewish 
males and Jewish females. According to 
Klein, seeing a Jew as an attractive sex 
partner “was very difficult and, in fact, 
appeared to be taboo for many.” 

Klein developed a useful device— 
asking participants what Jewish histori- 
cal figure they identified with. One man 
picked Einstein, Freud and—dying fall— 
Mel Brooks. Abraham, Moses and Herzl 








were popular with men. Women, particu- | 
larly religious women, often made woeful | 
choices, identifying with Sarah for her 
barrenness, the slaves in Egypt for their 
mistreatment by the pharaohs, or Eve 
and Bathsheba for deceitfulness. “Low 
self-esteem for Jewish women,” says 
Klein, “was linked to their feelings of ex- 
clusion from Jewish ritual.” Another de- 
vice, which Klein introduced midway 
through the sessions: each participant 
stands up and says “I am a Jew” over and 
over. It is the most highly charged part of 
the therapy, and some repeat the phrase 
until they are shrieking or crying, talking 
to a dead relative or even addressing a 
historical figure like Anne Frank or Mo- 
ses. Says Klein: “The emotional release is 
tremendous.” 


nlike the Jews in ethnotherapy, the 

blacks and Italians do not accuse the 
Opposite sex of being unattractive. 
Among blacks, the main issues seem to be 
unfaithfulness and fear of abandonment. 
In black groups, the toll of racism shows 
up in high anxiety and suppressed rage. 
Men are not sure how to respond to the 
newly aggressive black female, says Black 
Psychologist Ronald Brown of San Fran- 
cisco, and women are pushing men for 
more commitment to the family. Some 
blacks also fear that entering the middle 
class is somehow a betrayal of the rest of 
the community. 

Italian women feel patronized by their 
men and fear violence when arguments 
become heated. Family Therapist Joseph 
Giordano, of the Institute on Pluralism 
and Group Identity, is beginning his third 
ethnotherapy group for his fellow Italian 
Americans. “There’s a much greater con- 
flict than among Jews and Wasps about 
trading in the family for economic and 
professional success,” he says. Survival of | 
the family has a much higher value among 
Italians than among most other ethnic 
groups, according to Giordano. Women, 
he says, want equality with men, but men 
are much more traditional and not very 
different from their fathers: strong author- 
ity figures. One sign of this sexual tug of 
war is that all the men in Giordano’s 
groups have Italian wives or are dating 
Italians, and all the Italian women have 
non-Italian husbands or boyfriends. 

Klein says her testing shows that eth- 


| notherapy works: stereotypes are “detoxi- 


fied,” she notes, and because all members 
are from the same ethnic background, 
emotions are more intense than in most 
group sessions, and it is easier to resolve 
family problems. “Unlike individual 
therapy,” she says, “this takes into ac- 
count that we are born into an ethnic, so- 
cial, cultural context that affects the way | 
we view ourselves. You can’t explain in- 
dividual pathology unless you look at 
these other issues.” Her next project: 
Starting groups in most major cities by the 
end of 1982. —By John Leo 
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The Battle in Network News 








CBS and NBC get new chiefs as the ratings war escalates 


he departure of a top execu- 

tive, even in the volatile news 
business, is normally a pleasant 
and courtly ritual marked by part- 
ing gifts and deferential staff trib- 

| utes. That was not the way things 
went when NBC News President 
William Small, 55, was forced to 
resign two weeks ago. Reporters 
at NBC’s Washington bureau 
danced in the corridors when they 
| heard the news, singing, “Ding, 
| dong, the witch is dead.” Someone 
ripped the name plates from the 
doors of NBC Correspondents Ber- 
| nard and Marvin Kalb, who had 
| followed longtime CBS News Ex- 
| ecutive Small to NBC in 1980 
Meanwhile, at NBC headquarters 
in New York City, the news staff 
gleefully made up “an endangered 
species list” of CBS émigrés expected to go 
in Small’s wake 

Later that night, at a party at the 
home of NBC Correspondent Richard Va- 
leriani, 49, ABC’s David Brinkley, 61, who 
ended a 37-year NBC career last Septem- 
ber in a dispute with the abrasive Small, 
regaled the guests with a mock press re- 
lease about the ousting of the executive 
Describing the bitter and raucous inci- 
dents as “excessive,” Small’s embarrassed 
successor, Reuven Frank, 61, said last 
week: “It was as though somebody had 
uncorked something.” 

What was uncorked was more than a 
dislike for Small, more than a resentment 
of interlopers from his old network. It 
was an edgy tension that pervades the 
highly competitive TV-news business in a 
time of change and uncertainty. The 
frantic mood has affected not only NBC 
journalists but their counterparts at CBS 
and ABC as well. On the day that Small 
resigned, CBS News President William 
Leonard, 65, had just finished cleaning 
out his desk to make way for the newly 
appointed Van Gordon Sauter, 46. The 
management shake-ups at both networks 
were part of an all-out network news rat- 
ings war that is changing the style of TV 
news and filling the screen, say critics, 
with so much computer-generated imag- 
ery that some newscasts now resemble 
video games 

Many TV journalists are concerned 
that their colleagues’ fascination with new 
gadgets capable of zooming and spinning 
images around the screen results in eye- 
catching but less informative newscasts 
Says NBC Chief Washington Correspon- 
dent Roger Mudd, 54: “It would be a step 
backward if we succumbed to what I re- 
gard as the dangerous trend around on 
network newscasts, if we allow the pyro- 
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technics of television news to become 
more important than the news itself.” 

The latest and most furious ratings 
scramble among the networks began last 
March when CBS Anchorman Walter 
Cronkite stepped down to make 
way for Dan Rather. Cronkite’s 
Evening News had consistently at- 
tracted the most viewers for 14 
years, with NBC a strong second, 
ABC a distant third. Suddenly, 
however, all bets were off. While a 
visibly uneasy Rather adjusted to 
his new role, viewers began to 
drift to other channels. The major 
gainer: ABC News, which, since 
Roone Arledge took over as presi- 
dent in 1977, has fashioned a 
slick, fast-paced style of reporting 
that bristles with the latest video 
electronics. With Anchor Peter 
Jennings reporting in by satellite 
every night from somewhere over- 
seas, explains World News To- 
night Executive Producer Jeff 
Gralnick, “the viewer thinks 
there is more reporting in depth.” 

As ABC News picked up new viewers, 
NBC was no longer safe in second place 
Several times last year it slipped to third 
Even CBS was threatened. Its executives 
were particularly dismayed when ABC, for 
the first time in its 28-year history of na- 
tional news, scored first place in the rat- 
ings for several weeks last summer. 

In November, CBS announced that 
upon his retirement next May, Leonard, a 
respected 23-year CBS News veteran who 
was instrumental in launching the top- 
ranked 60 Minutes and the critically ac- 
claimed Sunday Morning, would be re- 
placed by CBS Sports President Sauter 
During the interim, Sauter was to serve as 
Leonard's deputy, but Leonard soon de- 
cided to leave early: Sauter had lost no 
time in taking control. Around the net- 
work’s west-side Manhattan broadcast 
center, what happened next was dubbed 
“Sauter on Tenth Avenue.” A shrewd 
manager with a track record of boosting 
ratings at local stations, the Ohio-born 
Sauter spooked the normally self-confi- 
dent CBS News staff with the pronounce- 
ment: “Today is the first day of the rest of 
your careers.” He quickly purged the Eve- 
ning News production staff of Cronkite’s 
crew, added electronic music, a new set 
and ABC-style computerized control-room 
gadgets. CBS even adopted ABC’s penchant 
for hyping upcoming stories throughout 
the newscast 





fore long, CBS was firmly back in 

first place. Says Arledge: “CBS News 
is now a copy of our program.” But there 
were other reasons for the CBS recovery 
One was Commentator Bill Moyers, 
whose earnest analyses balance Rather's 
brisk style. Another, according to some 
industry wags: Dan Rather's sweaters, 
which are said to have softened the an- 
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chorman’s hard-driving image. “Unfortu- 
nately,” says Arledge, “the sweater seems 
to have worked.” 

If traditions are bending in the Eve- 
ning News, they are snapping in the 
Morning News. On March 15, Sauter’s CBS 
will unveil a new version of the tradition- 
ally hard-news-oriented morning report, 
fashioned to compete directly against 
NBC’s Today and ABC’s Good Morning 
America. Produced by former GMA Soft- 
News Whiz George Merlis, the new 
Morning will feature Bill Kurtis, a peppy, 
popular newsman imported from Chica- 
go, in place of Charles Kuralt, as well as 
such other contributors as ex-GMA 
Show-Biz Correspondent Pat Collins and 
regular business, science and medicine re- 
porters. Merlis denies that Morning will 
be a confection like GMA. Explains a CBS 
spokesman: “We will interview celebrities 
only if they are in the news. For instance, 
if Larry Hagman were made head of the 
American Heart Association, then we'd 
interview him.” 

As CBS gears up to battle ABC News by 
co-opting some of its flashy style, NBC 
News is hoping to win new viewers the 
old-fashioned way with Reuven Frank. 
Frank, who spent the past few years ex- 
iled to the twelfth floor at NBC, known as 
the elephant graveyard, is as widely ad- 
mired by the staff as Small was disliked. 
Says former NBC News Producer Clare 
Crawford-Mason: “Reuven is not inter- 
ested in beating people over the head with 
value judgments about the news. He 
thinks the audience is intelligent enough 
to make up its own mind.” As an NBC 
News producer, Frank teamed Chet 
Huntley with David Brinkley in 1956, and 
even created their legendary sign-off 
lines: “Good night, Chet.” “Good night, 
David.” The team dominated television 
news until Cronkite became the undisput- 
ed leader in 1968. Does Frank, who 
served a previous stretch as president of 
the news division (1968-73), have a battle 
plan for NBC? “I'd like to make it feisty 
again,” he says. “I'd like to bring back 
those days at NBC when people never 
watched the competition.” 

N ext month John Chancellor, 54, will 
switch to a commentator’s role, and 
NBC will launch a new anchor team: Rog- 
er Mudd and former Today Host Tom 
Brokaw, 41, who are already being touted 
as “the anchor team of the "80s." Muses 
CBS Evening News Executive Producer 
Howard Stringer: “We may be in the lead 
right now, but we cannot afford to be 
complacent. With Tom Brokaw and Rog- 
| er Mudd starting soon, it certainly 
wouldn’t take much to close the gap be- 
tween our news programs.” Only time 
| and the Nielsens will tell. But some ob- 
servers think there is even more heartfelt 
gratitude these days over at CBS when 
Dan Rather signs off with “Thank you for 
joining us.” From his point of view, it sure 
beats “Good night, Tom.” “Good night, 
Roger.” —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Maureen Dowd/Washington and 
Melissa Ludtke Lincoin/New York 








A Stillborn Son of Brideshead 





| Charles Ryder’s Schooldays is lost and found in England 7 


t began last fall as routine business for 
A.D. Peters, the London literary agency 
that represented Evelyn Waugh and now 
handles publication rights for the novel- 
ist’s estate. Says Managing Director Mi- 
chael Sissons: “We had called up the 
Waugh files, going back to shortly after his 
death [1966] to look for evidence, while 
trying to renegotiate some of the paper- 
back royalty rates.” Suddenly the familiar 
rustle of contracts became the startling 
flutter of serendipity. “Out of the 1970 
file,” says Sissons, “dropped a typescript of 
Chapter I of Charles Ryder’s Schooldays.” 
Charles Ryder, the nostalgic hero of 
Brideshead Revisited? The young man 
whom millions of Britons and Americans 


Evelyn Waugh in uniform during World War Il 
A coincidence wrapped in a contract. 





know as Jeremy Irons, the lanky star of 
the TV series based on the novel? Up toa 
point, as readers of the Times Literary 
Supplement are discovering this week. 

In its expanded March 5 issue, TLS 
carries the previously unpublished 12,500 
words that Waugh intended as the open- 
ing to a Brideshead sequel. The book, be- 
gun in 1945, the same year that Brides- 
head appeared, was to have been a 
flashback to Charles Ryder’s life before 
he went up to Oxford and met Sebastian 
Flyte. But the one chapter, titled “Ryder 
by Gas-Light,” is all he wrote. Sissons be- 
lieves that the author decided to abandon 
the project after discussions with Peters, 
the late founder of the agency and one of 
Waugh’s close friends. 

It was the right decision. Waugh, one 
of the great prose craftsmen of the 20th 
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century, must have realized that his 14- 
| year-old Charles was a faint carbon copy 
of his public school self. Ryder attends 
“Spierpoint” just after World War I: 
Waugh went to Lancing at the same time. 
Details and dialogue are loosely trans- 
planted from the author's diaries. Like 
Waugh, young Ryder exhibits a monkish 
passion for drawing and illuminated texts. 
Unlike the grave, sentimental narrator of 
Brideshead, Charles the teen-ager can 
sound as curmudgeonly as his middle- 
aged maker: “I think the invention of 
movable type was a disaster, sir. It de- 
stroyed calligraphy.” There is a dearth of 
incident, and most of the schoolboy repar- 
tee reads like a twit’s guide to the jargon of 
the better classes. 


ut the chapter’s conclusion has the 

weight and shape of Waugh, the critic 
of modernism and the Age of the Common 
Man: “He was aware of a new voice in his 
inner counsels . . . a voice, as it were, from 
a more civilized age as from the chimney 
corner in mid-Victorian times there used | 
to break sometimes the sardonic laughter | 
of grandmama, relic of Regency, a clear, 
outrageous, entirely self-assured disturber 
among the high and muddled thought of 
her whiskered descendants.” 

There is no doubt that the work is au- 
thentic. The original 20-page, handwrit- 
ten manuscript is stored at the University 
of Texas’ Humanities Research Center at 
Austin, the main repository of Waugh’s 
papers since 1967. U.T. Research Librari- 
an Ellen Dunlap notes that the unbound 
folio of Schooldays bears the novelist’s sig- 
nature and the date Oct. 13, 1945. It is 
reasonable to assume that Waugh, flushed 
with Brideshead’s critical and popular | 
| success, decided to give a primed public | 
| more about Charles Ryder. Chapter 1 | 
| bears one piece of sad news: his mother 
was killed by German shellfire in the Bal- 
| kans while on some unspecified patriotic 
mission, His father is already the cold fish 
of Brideshead. Says he, after refusing to 
attend his wife’s memorial service: “She 
had no business to go off to Serbia like 
that. Do you think it my duty to marry 
again?” 

One question remains: How did a 
1945 manuscript by a major writer get lost 
in a welter of financial records? Sissons 
can think of only one reason: “Peters must 
have been clearing out his desk, found the 
typescript and just dropped it in the 1970 
| file.” 

That Charles Ryder’s Schooldays fell 
out in time for the Brideshead renaissance 
is a coincidence wrapped in a contract in- 
side an irony. The author's son Auberon 
acknowledges that the work is not worth 
“splashing around.” Yet, he adds, “that’s | 
why we let the TLS have it.” The journal 
then promotes this bottom-drawer curios- 
ity as a “scoop,” which is the title of Eve- 
lyn Waugh’s classic satire on the press. @ 
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Make your dreams come true! The practical volumes of the HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT 

series will help you discover the exciting new home that’s hidden in your present house. To 

get started, New Living Spaces will show you how to open things up and transform awk- 

- ward spaces into graceful living areas. How to convert the attic or an underused 

Wh ust attached garage for family living. How to build a deck the easy way. Whatever the 
project, you'll see every step, from beginning to such finishing touches as laying 


parquet floor and installing moldings. It's all spelled out clearly and completely 


so that you'll be able to look back on every job with pride, whatever your 
ream a ou experience as a handyman 


See how well it works for you in your own home. Examine New Living Spaces 
for 15 days as our guest. Keep it, and you can go on to collect more of the same 


- ee 
im rovin sure-handed guidance in succeeding volumes, including Basic Wiring ... Plumbing 
Built-ins...Working with Wood...Masonry...Outdoor Structures. In every one you'll 
learn the pros’ shortcuts on renovations, maintenance, repairs. Time-saving, money- 
our home saving know-how that will help you enjoy your home more than you ever dreamed 
aan Send for New Living Spaces today. There's no obligation to buy anything 





2-3 instructions and diagrams show the way 
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YES! | would like to examine New Living Spaces and my free book- 

et, The Home Tool Kit. Please send them to me for 15 days’ free ii 
examination and enter my subscription to the HOME REPAIR AND | 
IMPROVEMENT Series. If | decide to keep New Living Spaces, | will 

pay $9.95 ($11.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling, and The | 
Home Too! Kit is mine to keep at no extra cost. | then will receive 
future volumes in HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT, shipped one 
volume at a time approximately every other month. Each is $9.95 
$11.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes on the 
same 15-day free-examination basis, There.is no minimum number 
of books that | must buy, and | may cancel my subscription at any 
time simply by notifying you. If | do not choose to keep New Living 
Spaces, | will return it and The Home Tool Kit within 15 days, my 
subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and | will be under 
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Big 8'4" x 11'4" volumes. Hardbound & 
128-136 pages. Scores of how-to diagrams. 
Quick reference charts. Step-by-step instructions 


how to take things into your own hands. 
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End of a Samurai Comic 





John Belushi: 1949-1982 


t was all too trite and tragic. Another 

pop star found in a hotel room, dead of 
undetermined causes at an obscenely ear- 
ly age. In their blackest moods, the writ- 
ers for NBC’s original Saturday Night Live 
might have used these facts to make a sa- 
tiric point about the self-destruction of 
performers who spoke most electrifyingly 
to their generation. And at the end of the 
skit, the victim—played by SNL's reign- 
ing cutup, John Belushi—would have 
sprung back to life, bounced to his feet 
and bellowed: “But mo-o-0-0!/” But yes. 
Late last week, in a bungalow of West 
Hollywood’s Hotel Chateau Mar- 
mont, Belushi—the Blues Brother, — 
the raging bull of Animal House, 
the samurai comic of cabaret, TV 
and the movies—was found dead. He 
was 33. 
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As Bluto in Animal House 








As himself, Chicago, December 1981 





It was a bizarre ending for this eldest 
son of an Albanian immigrant who had 
become a Chicago restaurateur. (Another 
son, Jim, followed his brother into revue 
and TV comedy.) Always restless and 
volatile, John sped through a typical Mid- 
western youth: football, rock-band drum- 
mer, high school high jinks, a brief spell 
at the University of Michigan. Later, he 
married (and stayed married to) his high 
school sweetheart, Judith Jacklin. In the 
early ‘70s he joined Chicago’s Second 
City troupe, and after playing in a 
Manhattan revue, National Lampoon's 


axwieieisovirz—cosract the walls of a sorority, or totaled a 





mimic. His impersonations seemed fun- 
house mirrors of his own turbulence. They 
were ego run wild. That gave them a 
special danger, and Belushi his unique ap- | 
peal to a decade of kids ready for high-oc- 
tane partying, kamikaze car rides, sirens 
screeching late into every Saturday night. 

Belushi kept insisting that it was all 
just an act. “If people want to think that 
I’m a drug-crazed anarchist and it brings 
them into the theaters, that’s fine,” he said 
in 1980. “Actually, I'ma pretty boring guy 
most of the time.” But it was the anarchist 
image that made him a movie star with 
Animal House (1978). The role of Bluto 
Blutarsky was just a featured part, not 
much larger than the ones he played in 
Old Boyfriends and Goin’ South, But audi- 
ences cheered as Bluto bellowed “Food 
fight!” in a crowded cafeteria, or scaled 





small-town parade. Belushi, who left 
SNL in 1979, teamed with Aykroyd 
for two even more manic movies, 
_ 1941 and The Blues Brothers, which 

extorted laughs from car and plane 
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As the Saturday Night samurai 





“If people want to think that I'm a drug-crazed anarchist, that’s fine. Actually, I'm a pretty boring guy most of the time.” 


Police reported that Belushi’s physi- 
cal trainer had arrived at the hotel early 
Friday afternoon and found the actor 
curled naked and unconscious on his bun- 
galow bed. A hotel security guard at- 
tempted mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
without success. By the time the corpse, 
covered with a brown blanket, was re- 
moved from the hotel, all elements of a 
Hollywood creep show were in place: sto- 
ries of a mysterious woman in Belushi’s 
room early that morning; rumors of the 
star's traveling with a cocaine crowd; 
paparazzi shouting and shoving and 
climbing over police cars to catch the ac- 
tion. Los Angeles Police Lieutenant Dan 
Cooke said that Belushi’s death “ap- 
peared to have been from natural causes.” 
By week’s end the precise cause was still 
unclear. 








Lemmings, was hired for SNL in 1975. 

There Belushi blossomed into an 
archangel of the grotesque. His face— 
round and blandly menacing in repose, 
like a middle-level Mafioso’s—could con- 
tort into semblances of slashing samurai, 
killer bees, Joe Cocker or Marlon Brando. 
Belushi’s body, stolid as a 53 Studebaker, 
could erupt in spasms of grace. As one of 
the Blues Brothers, the blue-eyed soul 
group that brought Belushi a platinum 
record and a big-budget movie, this slab 
in a black suit would suddenly turn a se- 
ries of split-second cartwheels, like a hip- 
po Baryshnikov. Belushi was the ideal 


| comic complement to his SNL colleague, 


close friend and fellow Blues Brother Dan 
Aykroyd. But whereas Aykroyd disap- 
pears into his wicked, perfectly pitched 
characterizations, Belushi was a Method 





wrecks. Trash the world, I want to get off. 

In his last two films, Continental Di- 
vide and Neighbors, Belushi played ordi- 
nary guys beset and attracted by extraor- 
dinary eccentrics. He might have been 
announcing that Animal John was also a 
mensch, but it is more likely he was simply 
expanding his range toward more tradi- 
tional character parts. After a few years of 
shooting stardom, Belushi was inching to- 
ward mid-life without another climax im- 
mediately in view. Now it has found him. 
In his early days with Lemmings, he had 
mocked celebrity burnout with the All- 
Star Dead Band—Jimi Hendrix, Brian 
Jones, Jim Morrison, Janis Joplin. Less 
than a decade later, the samurai comic 
had provided another ghastly punch line 
to his own joke. This time, no one was 
laughing. —By Richard Corliss 
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soline prices tumble in many sections of the U.S.; OPEC President Man 


i Said al-Oteiba of the United Arab Emirates 





Economy & Business 


Down, Down, Down 


OPEC finds that it is a crude, crude world 


fter having almost everything go 

their way for the past decade, the 

13 members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries were 
faced last week with a long list of things 
going against them: plunging oil prices, 
oversupplies, excessive production, 
drooping consumption, world recession 
with fears of depression. Even Humorist 
Art Buchwald was having fun with OPEC’s 
woes. The columnist “quotes” a man from 
Qatar as saying: “Since the oil glut we've 
had to cancel four palaces, and make do 
with three used 747s for our sheiks.”’ 

Poor, poor OPEC, Buchwald went on, 
needling the oil producers, who have bal- 
looned their prices from $3 to as high as 
$41 per bbl. in eight years, swelled their 
treasuries unimaginably, twice plunged 
the industrialized world into recession 
and contributed to an inflationary spiral 
that is unmatched in peacetime history 
Now that those producers have impaled 
themselves on a horn of plenty, Buchwald 
urged Americans to have a heart and 
to “do unto them what they have done 
unto us.” 

Americans did not have to do it. The 
law of supply and demand was doing ev- 
erything for them. A growing glut of 
world oil supplies was driving down the 
cost of crude and the price of gasoline 
Robert O. Anderson, chairman of AUan- 
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tic Richfield, told a group of TIME editors 
last week: “The drop in the past two 
months is the largest drop in the history 
of oil prices. We really have a moment in 
the industry that is without parallel.” 

OPEC itself is in disarray. Lran and 
Iraq, for example, have been waging a 
war of attrition for 18 months, and Iran 
two weeks ago reduced its oil price by $2 
per bbl. to increase sales, raise money and 
pay for the fighting. Libya’s leader 
Muammar Gaddafi last week let off a ti- 
rade against the U.S. and Saudi Arabia 
which he accused of producing too much 
oil and driving down prices. He said that 
the oil producers now face an “economic 
blockade” ordered by America and exe- 
cuted by Saudi Arabia. Production by the 
13 members of OPEC has fallen from a 
high of 31 million bbl. a day in 1977 to just 
below 20 million bbl. now 


or some oil producers with low pop- 
ulations and high revenues, this is 
not creating much hardship. Ku- 
wait has slashed production by 70%, toa 
mere 650,000 bbl. daily, without difficul- 
ty. Indonesia, on the other hand, has a 
large population and badly needs oil reve- 
nue for development. Therefore, it has 
continued to pump crude at full tilt, help- 
ing to sustain a buyer's market 
Petroleum producers that are not 


| OPEC members, and that only a few years 


ago had little influence over world oil 
markets, are beginning to make their 
weight felt. Non-OPEC countries, includ- 
ing Britain, Mexico and the US., current- 
ly produce about half of the free world’s 
crude and have become an influence on 
international prices as OPEC’s share has 
fallen to 43%. Last week the British trig- 


| gered the latest panic in the world oil 


market by reducing the price of oil from 
its 20 North Sea fields from $35 to $31 
per bbl 

As a result of the glut in crude, U.S 
gasoline prices, which have been slipping 
for a year, have gone into a tumble. Last 
week in a few isolated places they were 
sinking to 97¢ per gal. In early 1981 the 
average price of regular in the U.S. was 
about $1.30 per gal. Experts are predict- 
ing that $l-or-less gasoline could pop up 
elsewhere during the next 90 days 

In Houston, a full-fledged Texas-style 
gasoline war was under way, with a few 
truck stops around the city offering diesel 
fuel for 99.9¢ per gal. Madco Oil Co., an 
independent with 32 stations around 
Houston, heated up the competition two 
weeks ago after negotiating a lower price 
with its wholesaler. Truckers flocked to 
the stations to fill up, the word trans- 
mitted to the good buddies by CB radios 
“Hey, ya goin’ through Houston?. Getcha 
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some of that filled 
up, man.” 

Edward Brantley of Eufaula, 
Ala., pumped fuel into his 18- 
wheeler’s 350-gal. tank at the 
Madco station on Interstate 10. 
Said he: “I save $14 or $15 per 100 
gallons.” Says Madco Station 
Manager Sue Turner, 37, who put 
in 20-hour days after she and her 
husband Joe dropped the price to 
below $1: “We're just trying to 
keep the customers happy.” 

The pressure is now being felt 
by dealers of major oil companies. 
Shell Dealer Mann Mundey in 
Houston has dropped his price to 
$1.07, even though he must still 
pay Shell $1.09. Says he: “I have 
to reduce my prices to maintain 
my share of the market.” 

In Atlanta, some stations sell 
regular for $1.12, a nickel to a 
dime less than a year ago. Tom 
Patton, an independent distributor, paints 
a picture that stands in stark contrast to 
the one just three years ago, when short- 
ages made driving a frustrating exercise 
in gasoline lines and escalating prices. 
Says he: “The supply is abundant, gas is 
easy to get, and prices at wholesale have 
dropped.” 

As if OPEC did not have enough trou- 
bles, the cartel faced a new, unexpected 
supplier: China. That country is helping 
to drive down prices at the pump in Ore- 
gon and Washington. Last month Cenex 
Cooperative in Vancouver, Wash., and 
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McCall Oil of Portland, Ore., teamed up 
to import 140,000 bbl. of Chinese gasoline 
at a wholesale price of 99¢ per gal., sever- 
al cents lower than local competitors. The 
Peking petrol represents only 4% of the 
market, but it has had a price-depressing 
impact throughout the area. Says Wayne 
Bowlby, president of the 800-member Or- 
egon Gasoline Dealers Association: “It 
only takes one station to offer it, and then 
it affects all the rest.” 

The oil and gasoline situation in the 
USS. is pretty much being repeated all 
over the world. Prices and consumption 


are down in Europe, partly be- 
cause of conservation lessons well 
learned since 1973, but also be- 
cause slowing economies have 
lessened the demand for energy. 
Moreover, the use of oil has been 
reduced by the shift to coal, gas 
and other sources of energy. As a 
result, the incomes of the oil pro- 
ducers are dropping drastically, to 
the point where some of them are 
actually borrowing more than 
they are earning. That dramatic 
swing away from the image of Ar- 
abs swimming in oceans of petro- 
dollars turned up last month in a 
report by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements in Basel. 

BIS figures show that in the 
third quarter of last year, new 
loans to OPEC countries rose to 
$2.4 billion, almost double the 
amount of the previous quarter. 
That borrowing was still not 
enough, says the bank, to keep up with 
OPEC's internal spending demands as it 
pursued vast new construction projects 
and other modernization programs. So in 
the third quarter of 1981 OPEC countries 
withdrew a total of $700 million from 
their Western bank accounts. In the same 
quarter of 1980, they had deposited $10.9 
billion in those accounts. 

Last week’s British decision to cut 
North Sea oil prices and the decision by 
Iran two weeks ago to reduce its prices fi- 
nally pushed OPEC into action. Said a 
State Department analyst: “This has been 


Bye-Bye, Charge It 


F ew marketing gimmicks have ever been able to touch the 
gasoline credit card. With more than 36.4 million such 
company-issued cards in the wallets and purses of American 
motorists, stopping for a fill-up has rarely been much tough- 
er than pulling into a station, whipping out the plastic and 
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announcing, “Charge it!” The gasoline 
credit card was, indeed, one of the first 
mass-marketed charge cards, appearing 
as long ago as 1914 when Texaco, then a 
young company, began distributing them 
to customers. 

Now, when oil companies are look- 
ing for new ways to lure drivers to their 
pumps, the once thriving company card 
may become an endangered species. Last 
week Atlantic Richfield Co., the eighth 
largest American gasoline retailer, an- 
nounced that it was getting out of the 
credit-card business altogether. After April 15, Arco gas sta- 
tions will accept neither its own blue-and-gray cards, which 
are held by more than 3 million people, nor those of Visa, 
American Express or other credit companies. Industry ex- 
perts predict that other big gasoline retailers will eventually 
drop out of or cut back on the credit business. The most 
widely held cards now used are those of Amoco (7 million) 
and Exxon (6.5 million). 

Although oil companies only a few years ago were mail- 
ing out cards to anyone who asked, and even to many people 
who did not request them, they have become more restric- 
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tive in giving out cards during the past two years. Major 
companies like Exxon now grant only about halfof all credit 
requests. One of the reasons is the problems they have with 
stolen or lost cards. 

Oil companies also complain about the high cost of 
maintaining the credit service at a time of skyrocketing in- 
terest rates. Last year Arco spent more than $73 million to 
administer its credit-card accounts. Texaco, which has also 
been plagued by rising credit-card costs, 
last November started levying a 3% sales 
surcharge on dealers who accept the 
Texaco cards for payment. Exxon has 
launched tests in selected areas to see if a 
4¢-per-gal. discount will reduce credit- 
card use. The company is now consider- 
ing introducing the plan nationwide. 

About one-third of Arco’s patrons 
currently pay for their purchases by 
means of Arco cards, and company offi- 
cials concede that some people could 
drift off to other gasoline brands once 
their charge cards are no longer accepted. The company, 
though, thinks that drivers will keep pulling into its stations 
because Arco will be passing on its administrative savings to 
customers. The company says that it will be able to slash 
gasoline prices by as much as 3¢ per gal. in the coming 
weeks as a result of abandoning credit cards. If Arco’s sales 
spurt as its prices dip, other companies will probably follow 
the lead and hasten the demise of gasoline credit cards. Any 
station owners who look around their back lots are unlikely 
to find the signs that were discarded half a century ago. 
Those read: CASH AND CARRY. 
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one of the biggest threats yet to OPEC uni- 
ty.” United Arab Emirates Oil Minister 
Mani Said al-Oteiba, the current presi- 
dent of OPEC, announced that there would 
be a “consultative” meeting of the organi- 
zation later this month. The session will 
sound out OPEC’s members on how much 
oil each is willing to keep off the market to 
stabilize prices 
The critical participant at the upcom- 
ing meeting will be Saudi Arabia. With 
40% of OPEC’s production, the Saudis are 
the key to any plan to reduce production 
and hold up prices. It was the Saudis, in 
fact, who forced OPEC’s price reduction 
from $36 per bbl. to $34 per bbl. last Octo- 
ber. The Saudis have trimmed production 
to about 7.5 million bbl. daily from a high 
of 10.5 million last summer, but experts 
feel that they would have to cut output to 
7 million or even 6 million bbl. to dry up 
the glut and stop the slide in prices. Sheik 
Zayed Bin Sultan al-Nahayan, President 
| of the United Arab Emirates, reportedly 
was in Saudi Arabia last week in an at- 
tempt to persuade King Khalid to send a 
delegation to the OPEC meeting 


ven if the Saudis agree to reduce 

production, other OPEC countries 

might still jump in and attempt to 
grab a larger share of the market and 
boost their own production. Such is the se- 
verity of the current strains within OPEC. 
Says Marshall Thomas, markets editor of 
Petroleum Intelligence Weekly: “If they 
don’t meet and act fairly soon, they are 
going to have a problem holding them- 
selves together.” 

OPEC has long been labeled a cartel, 
but it is really little more than an associa- 
tion of bazaar traders. A successful cartel, 
says any definition, must be able to con- 
trol production and thereby set prices in 
good and bad times. The failure of OPEC 
to do that now makes it a sort of fair- 
weather cartel, strong in the late 1970s 
when the world’s economies were buoy- 
ant and had high demand for its oil, but 
weak now when Europe and the U.S. are 

| less dependent upon its energy 

Few experts predict the imminent de- 
mise of OPEC. It will always serve the self- 
interest of the oil producers to get togeth- 
er and try to influence prices. The 
organization did that for more than a de- 
cade after its founding in 1960, but hardly 
anyone but energy specialists noticed 
them. It was only in 1973, after the indus- 
trialized countries had allowed their 
economies to become hostages to OPEC 
oil, that the Middle East producers were 
able to begin dictating world petroleum 
prices. As long as the U.S. and Western 
Europe continue to conserve energy and 
produce more of their own oil and power 
from alternative sources, they will be able 
to restrict the influence of OPEC and be 
less dependent on the whims of a few 
countries in a politically volatile part of 
the world. —Sy John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Gary Lee/Washington and Lawrence Malkin/ 
Paris, with other bureaus 
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Economy & Business 





A Brake on Corporate Tax Breaks | 


Congress begins to rethink some of last year’s largesse 


little more than six months ago, 

Congress granted U.S. business ma- 
jor tax cuts that were designed to spur in- 
vestment in job-creating factories and to 
increase industrial productivity. That leg- 
islative largesse enabled some highly 
profitable companies to reduce tax bills 
greatly. Now, with Congress trying to find 
ways to slash the gargantuan federal bud- 
get deficits, Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Robert Dole and other con- 
gressional leaders want to rescind some of 
their generosity 

Corporate accountants have long 
been worked hard to find ways to trim 
their companies’ tax bite. Of the 2.4 mil- 


A GIFT FROM UNCLE 
Estimated savings to | 


business under 1981 tax 
revisions in billions of 






lion corporations that filed returns in 
1978, fully 64% were able to avoid all fed- 
eral income taxes, either because they had 
no earnings or because they creatively 
made use of investment tax credits or oth- 
er IRS technicalities. The maximum tax 
rate for companies is 46% 

Changes that Congress passed as part 
of last year’s general tax cut gave compa- 
nies several new breaks. The provisions, 
including liberalized depreciation rules 
and increased investment tax credits, will 
save companies an estimated $10.5 billion 
in taxes this year. The most controversial 
change in the law permits companies with 
little or no earnings to sell tax credits and 
depreciation benefits to profitable firms 
This measure alone is expected to cost the 
Treasury $40.7 billion by the end of 1987 

The complicated leasing deal starts 
with an ailing company that has an in- 
vestment tax credit and depreciation de- 





ductions that are useless to it because it is 
paying few if any taxes. The corporation 
sells some equipment plus the tax breaks 
that come with it toa firm that can use the 
breaks to reduce the amount it pays to the 
Government. Then the first company 
leases back the equipment. The agree- 
ment benefits both sides: the profitable 
company gets a valuable tax break while 
the firm losing money earns some cash 
and still has its machinery on lease. In one 
of the largest of these transactions last 
year, Ford Motor Co. sold some $1 billion 
worth of new machinery and tools to In- 
ternational Business Machines. A tax 
credit of between $100 million and $200 | 
million came along with the property. | 
Ford leased the equipment back from | 
IBM, so it still uses the machinery even 
though it no longer owns it 

Last month Senator Dole denounced 
these deals and said that the provision 
would be removed from the tax law or 
substantially limited. A well-organized 
lobby, though, has mounted a campaign 
to keep the leasing tax break. One organi- 
zation fighting for it is the New York 
State Metropolitan Transportation Au- 
thority. Last year the MTA sold 598 buses 
and ten commuter rail cars for more than 
$15 million to Metromedia. The MTA now 
leases the buses and cars from the com- 
munications conglomerate. 


Pr eronents of the leasing measure ar- 
gue that the deals discourage mergers 
that might be made only to acquire tax 
credits. Says Martin Feldstein, president 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and a member of TIME’s Board of 
Economists: “Halting such mergers was 
actually an important rationale for con- 
gressional support of the leasing law. If 
you now cut the leasing provisions, com- 
panies will find that there are strong tax | 
reasons, rather than good economic rea- 
sons, for merging.” 

Congress may consider other mea- 
sures to tax corporations more heavily 
and thus lower the budget deficit. These 
include putting a tax minimum on corpo- 
rate earnings and limiting additional de- 
preciation benefits | 

Dole’s threats, meanwhile, have al- 
ready placed a cloud over leasing transac- 
tions. Laments Glenn Mackles, a leas- 
ing specialist with the accounting firm 
Touche Ross & Co.: “People are taking 
three steps back and waiting for the 
smoke to clear. The situation will contin- 


| ue until Congress gets its act together.” 


Although the Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which write federal tax law, are only 
now beginning to study the issue, some re- 
versal of last year’s legislative open-hand- 
edness seems inevitable = 
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Biting the Hand 


Suing your own company 





ichard B. Black, 48, won a place in the 

Guinness Book of World Records in 
1978 for running the fastest continuous 
vertical mile, up and down the stairs of 
Chicago’s Lake Point Tower (time: 2 hr. 
9 min. 45 sec.). Now Black has achieved a 
very different kind of notoriety. He is a 
chief executive officer who is suing the 
company he worked for. Black has filed a 
lawsuit that accuses his former employer, 
| AM International, and some of its ex- 
executives of misrepresenting the firm’s 





year ago. Black says that in addition to 
taking over a company near disaster, he 
has lost most of the $3 million he invested 
in AM stock eleven months ago. 

Better known by its old name of 
Addressograph Multigraph, AM Interna- 
tional has been on the edge of bankruptcy. 
Even though it canceled ambitious expan- 
sion plans and sold off six divisions last 


financial condition when he was hired a | 


year, the company still lost 
$245 million on sales of only 
$857 million. In January work- 
ers were forced to take a tempo- 
rary 8% pay cut. AM owes $141 
million to a consortium of 21 
banks, and has twice violated 
loan agreements. 

AM International is a vic- 
tim of technological change. 
| The 58-year-old firm was 
struggling as a manufacturer of 
old-fashioned duplicating ma- 
chines in an age of Xerox copi- 
ers when Roy Ash, former head 


in the Nixon Administration, took over in 
1976 as chairman. Ash immediately began 
buying up companies that manufactured 
electronic office equipment and moved 
the company headquarters from Cleve- 
land to Los Angeles. The new products, 
including word processors, copier devices 
and credit-card billing systems, soaked 
up millions of dollars in development 
costs, and AM International’s profits fell 
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Former Chairman Black 


of Litton Industries and Budget Director | losses and I’m saying just the contrary.” 
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sharply. In February 1981 Ash resigned | his employmen and the lawsui a | 


and was replaced by Black. 
Black had won a reputation 
as an efficient executive for his 
role in turning around Mare- 
mont Corp., a manufacturer of 
auto parts. When he was re- 
cruited by AM’s board of direc- 
tors, he took their word that the 
company was stable and had 
good growth prospects. Now he 
says he was the victim of an 
“industrial Watergate” that | 
covered up sloppy business | 
practices. Replies Ash: “He 
says I’m responsible for these 


It was on Black’s first day at work that 
he suddenly discovered the company was 
ready to announce a big quarterly loss. To 
slash costs, he moved the firm’s headquar- 
ters to Chicago to be closer to AM’s plants 
and sold off the high-tech acquisitions. As 
the company’s prospects continued to de- 
teriorate, though, Black decided to sue. 
Last week AM International announced 
that he had quit toavoid a conflict between 
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Grandson of Hula Hoop 


“We believe that the nation and the world 
are ready for a new Hula Hoop era.” Ven- 
turing that brave prediction is Barry Sha- 
piro, 39, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wham-O Mfg. Co., 
the San Gabriel, Calif., toy and sporting- 
goods maker that introduced the hoop in 
1958. During a slightly mad six-month 
period 25 years ago, as many as 120 mil- 
lion hoops were sold around the world. A 
1967 version called the Shoop-Shoop 
Hula Hoop was filled with ball bearings to 
make a swishing sound. It briefly sparked 
renewed interest, but failed to reignite 
the fad. 

Now the company is trying to launch 
the Grandson of Hoop. At New York 
City’s annual toy fair last month, Miss 
US.A., Kim Seelbrede, was on display 
whirling the 1982 model, known as the 
Peppermint Hula Hoop, because it bears 
barber-pole stripes and is peppermint 
scented. In coming weeks the hoop will be 
featured in an episode of the television 
comedy-adventure The Dukesof Hazzard, 
and paraded in Daytona Beach, Fla., at 
| an olympiad of hoop-based sporting 
events during the spring break for college 
students. 

Wham-O believes that the current 
economic troubles may be just what is 
needed to give the Hula Hoop another 
whirl. The first introduction coincided 
with the 1958 recession, while the second 
came during the trauma of the Viet Nam 
War. As Shapiro explains, “Wham-O has 
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always felt that when the world is in kind 
of a messy way and people are unhappy, 
something like the hoop lets them just for- 
get everything while they go crazy for a 
minute or two spinning around.” 


Reggie Strikes Out 


As baseball’s spring training got un- 
der way last week, former New York 
Yankee Slugger Reggie Jackson was in 
the red, white and blue livery of the Cali- 
fornia Angels, his fourth team since 1975. 
Before embarking on that odyssey by 
leaving the Oakland A’s for first the Balti- 
more Orioles and then the Yankees, Jack- 
son had predicted that some day “they'd 
name a candy bar after me.” 

The remark reflected the widely held 
misconception that one of the nation’s 
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bestselling candy bars, the Baby Ruth, 
was named for legendary Yankee Star 
Babe Ruth. In fact, it was named for Pres- 
ident Grover Cleveland’s daughter Ruth. 
Even so, Reggie got his wish. Curtiss, 
which also makes the Baby Ruth, in 1977 
decided to create a new candy bar of 
chocolate, caramel and peanuts in a 
bright orange wrapper. Its name: Reggie! 
The Reggie! bar, though, never became a 
high-volume contender at candy counters 
outside New York, and Curtiss is now re- 
tiring Reggie! from its lineup. 


Woodstock Nation 

America’s flirtation with wood-burn- 
ing stoves has flamed into a love affair. So 
strong has the affinity become that more 
USS. homes are now heated by wood than 
by electricity from nuclear power plants. 
A recent study by Dartmouth College's 
Thayer School of Engineering also found 
that more than 49% of all industrial boil- 
ers built in 1980 burn mainly wood. Says 
Energy Expert Nigel Smith of World- 
watch: “The U.S. is on the crest of the 
wave of nations returning to wood.” 

Nonetheless, burning wood has im- 
portant drawbacks. It produces polluting 
gases, soot and ashes and has sharply in- 
creased the number of bum victims treat- 
ed by hospitals. Such considerations lead 
planners to downplay wood’s potential. 
Says a Department of Energy spokesman: 
“Wood fuel is important, but nuclear 
power is still the most viable alternative 
energy source available.” 
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COVER STORY 


Medicine 





Salt: A New Villain? 


Yes, say the doctors, and the country scrambles to change its eating habits 


KILLER SALT screams the book cover | is pervaded by a ‘What's the latest hyste- | sponse to public outcry and Government 


from a huge display of volumes with titles 

like Shake the Salt Habit!, Cooking With- 
| out a Grain of Salt and Halt! No Salt 
These days they are selling in the the hun- 
dreds of thousands 


ae re you a saltaholic?” the in- 
Sinuating voice asks, as the 
TV camera eye interrupts 


the hapless soul at his repast 
and observes him dousing dish after dish 
with a blizzard of deadly sodium chloride 
It is a scare-the-consumer ad for NoSalt, a 
brand-new, fast-selling salt substitute 
And a prime-time sign of the times. For 
salt has just pushed to the fore as the 
guilty food of the year—and maybe of 
the decade 
After years of regarding it as a favor- 


ite flavoring, preferred preservative and |} 


nutrient, Americans are suddenly saying 
no to salt. According to a national survey, 
40% of the population is trying to cut 
| back. The diamond crystal has become 
the demon crystal and “the No. | food 
fear,” according to California Nutritionist 
Ronald Deutsch. Says Deutsch, an irrev- 
erent observer of food fads: “This society 
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FDA's Hayes with average adult salt intake for 
nine months (11.4 Ibs.); magnified crystals 
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ria?’ attitude when it comes to nutrition, 
and salt is the latest.” 

The hysteria may be too strong a re- 
sponse, but there is reason for a healthy 
concern. Too much salt is known to con- 
tribute to hypertension, which is a factor 
in half the deaths in the U.S. each year 
One of four Americans suffers from some 
form of high blood pressure, though many 
do not know it. The so-called silent killer, 
it often remains symptomless and unde- 
tected for years until it leads to a dis- 
abling or deadly heart attack or stroke 
For the unaware and unwary, excess salt 
is all too often its equally stealthy silent 
accomplice 

The case against salt (or rather, the 
sodium that is in salt) has been accumu- 
lating steadily. In the mid-1970s, in re- 





and medical criticism, manufacturers 
stopped adding it to baby food. An over- 
salted infancy, it was thought, could be 
the start of a lifelong habit. For decades, 
culling down on salt has been a primary 
medical treatment for the control of hy- 
pertension. More important, an extraor- 
dinary statistical connection has been 


| found between the amount of salt that a 


population consumes and its incidence 
of hypertension 

Since World War II, mainly because 
of the growing popularity of presalted, 
processed and frozen foods as well as a 
penchant for eating out, Americans have 
been taking in megadoses of salt. In the 
U.S. today the average adult consumes 
two to 24 teaspoons a day, more than 20 
times what the body needs. An estimated 
















35 million people suffer from hyperten- 
sion, 60 million if mild cases are included 
Nearly half of the population over 65 
years old is affected. Says Boston Hyper- 
tension Expert Dr. Lot Page, chief of 
medicine at the Newton-Wellesley Hos- 
pital: “The link between salt and hyper- 
tension is as firm as the link between high 
cholesterol and heart disease.” 

Doctors and nutritionists are clamor- 
ing for action against the overuse of salt 
Says Dr. Henry Blackburn of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Medical School: “Scien- 
tists have a social obligation to advocate 
cutting down on salt as a low-risk way of 
producing a more healthy population.” 
Americans in general are becoming highly 


conscious of dangers that may lurk in their | 
food. Saccharin, nitrates, sugar, cycla- | 


mates have all come under suspicion. Few 
are as committed on the salt issue as Food 
| Columnist Craig Claiborne, who turned 
from salt addict to antisalt agitator after 
his own hypertension was detected. When 
it comes to the demon crystal, Claiborne 
goes straight to the point. Says he: “They 
should label salt just as they do cigarettes, 
saying that it is injurious to your health.” 
How to get food packages labeled, not 
as injurious to health but simply for their 
| sodium content, is now the concern of the 
public health care establishment, includ- 
ing such groups as the American Medical 
Association, the American Heart Associa- 
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tion, the National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute and the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Says A.M.A. Nutritionist 
Stephanie Crocco: “Our immediate con- 
cern is helping people who already have 
hypertension to cut back, but we are also 
worried about anyone whose salt con- 
sumption is well above average.” For those 
who have hypertension, reducing salt in- 
take (and losing weight) can often lower 
blood pressure. It can also prevent incipi- 
ent cases from getting worse 


his week in Washington, D.C., the 
A.M.A. is holding a national meet- 
ing, where doctors, nutritionis(s 
and Government watchdogs are 
threshing out the practical details of label- 
ing with representatives of the food-pro- 
cessing industry. The aim: to work out the 
best way to organize and expedite both so- 
dium labeling and reduction of sodium in 
packaged foods. The keynote speaker will 
be one of the prime movers in antisalt poli- 
tics, Food and Drug Administration Com- 
missioner Arthur Hull Hayes 
Before being appointed to his job last 
year, Hayes, 48, was for eight years direc- 
tor of a hypertension clinic in Hershey, 
Pa. There he observed the baneful effects 
of salt and learned to his frustration that 
patients ordered by their doctors to go on 
low-salt diets were unable to comply, even 
if they tried. Says he, “I might tell the 























t in 3 Congressman Gore demonstrating that canned 
¢ peas are 250 times as salty as fresh peas 


Pennsylvania Dutch, for instance, that 
they could have their sauerkraut if they 
watched their sodium from other foods.” | 
But. he notes, they couldn't tell how much 
was in the other foods 

The reason is that salt and sodium 
lurk in unlikely places (see chart), Limit- 
ing salt is not just a matter of giving up 
pickles, pretzels and anchovy pizzas, or 
throwing out the salt shaker. A single 
serving of instant chocolate pudding can 
have twice as much sodium as a small bag 
of potato chips, and a scoop of cottage 
cheese three times that of a handful of 
salted peanuts. Thanks in part to the so- 
dium in baking powder and baking soda, 
baked goods and cereals are the No. | 
source of sodium in the diet of many 
Americans. Preservatives such as sodium | 
benzoate and sodium nitrite and flavor- 
ings like monosodium glutamate (MSG) 
also contribute. Even vitamin C is often 
added to foods in the culpable form of so- 
dium ascorbate | 

Different companies use different 
processing methods, many of them estab- 
lished before salt was thought to be po- 
tentially dangerous. Amazing differences 
from brand to brand of the same kind of 
product often result. A 6-oz. can of Del 
Monte tomato paste has a mere 112 mg of 
sodium; Hunt’s has 610. A Kellogg blue- 
berry waffle has 260 mg, while the same 
size serving of Aunt Jemima hits 352 mg. | 
Canned fruit is salty when it is peeled | 
with lye. Because peas are sorted in brine 
for canning, a tablespoonful of canned 
peas has as much sodium (30.8 mg) as 54 
Ibs. of fresh. 

Hayes has already outlined Govern- 
ment goals in a major antisodium crusade 
Complying with President Reagan’s poli- 
cy against excess Government regulation, 
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| he has chosen a “voluntary” approach 
Though he has made progress by mixing 
persuasion and pressure, he threatens “to 
do something mandatory” if food makers 
do not cooperate. Hayes’ object is to con- 
vince businesses that they must 1) label 


rections so that adding salt is optional, 
3) reduce the amount of sodium in pro- 
cessed foods and 4) offer many more low- 
sodium or salt-free products. He plans to 
| follow up with a consumer-education pro- 
gram to ensure that labels are understood. 
Hayes already points to some victories. 
When the FDA first announced the cru- 
sade last April, only 13% of FDA-regulat- 





for sodium content, 2) change cooking di- | 





ed food was labeled for sodium. Hayes ex- 
pects that one-third to one-half will be by 
year’s end. General Foods has already so- 
dium-labeled its Shake ’n Bake, Post cere- 
als and Birds Eye frozen vegetables; Gen- 
eral Mills has tagged 200 products from 
Bisquick to Hamburger Helper. Mighty | 
Campbell's, king of soups, has just intro- 
duced a new line of low-sodium flavors 
nationally. Among the green-and-yellow- 
bannered cans are variations on tradition- 
al chicken noodle, split pea and chunky 
vegetable beef. 

Jewel Food Stores, a Midwest chain, 
has brought out its own private-label 
brand of low-salt canned goods. So has 
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| information in the form of a booklet 


| Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, if the total 


| competitive advantage to loading food 
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Stop & Shop in New England. McDon- 
ald’s, which annually sells the public 700 
million Ibs. of hamburger and 542 million 
bushels of fries, has completed a study on 
the sodium content of Chicken McNug- 
gets, Big Macs and French fries. Custom- 
ers who request it may now have the 


with sample menus. Example: Big Mac, 
French fries and milk (1,240 mg). | 

Hayes’ chief ally in the fight for label- 
ing, Tennessee Congressman Albert Gore, 
is unimpressed by these achievements 
Gore thinks the voluntary approach is “al- 
most certainly doomed to failure.” What is 
needed, he believes, is a bill to require la- 
beling under law. Along with Iowa Repre- 
sentative Neal Smith, he has written legis- 
lation requiring that the sodium and 
potassium content be marked on all pro- 
cessed and canned foods governed by the 


exceeds 35 mg. The bill is now before a 
House health subcommittee chaired by 
California’s Henry Waxman. It has 79 co- 
sponsors in the House, but Gore is worried 
about its future. Says he: “Salt is the cheap- 
est flavor enhancer. There is an enormous 


with salt and not telling people about it.” 
Waxman is worried for the same reason: 
“We are having difficulty getting the votes 
to pass this legislation because of industry 
pressure.” 

One of the food industry’s arguments 
against sodium labeling involves the 
somewhat equivocal nature of the medical 
case against salt. As with smoking and 
cancer, cholesterol and heart disease, it is 
difficult to prove direct cause and effect 


tatistically the link is clear. In 
countries where sodium intake is 
high, so is the frequency of hyper- 
tension. Japan is the most striking 
example. With a diet based largely on 
fish, pickled vegetables and soy sauce 
(1,029 mg sodium per tablespoon), the av- 
erage Japanese citizen consumes nearly 
three teaspoons of salt a day. In the north- 
ern agricultural provinces, where salt is 
still widely used as a preservative, six tea- 
spoons or more a day is not uncommon 
And what is probably the highest sodium 
diet in the world coincides with what 
seems to be the world’s highest rate of hy- 
pertension; in some villages fully 40% of 
the residents have high blood pressure. 
No national statistic for hypertension is 
available for Japan as a whole, but until 
last year, stroke was the country’s leading 
cause of death 
Japan and the U.S., however, are both 
complex societies where citizens are sub- 
ject to all sorts of variables, including 


sion. More convincing evidence against 
sodium comes from simpler cultures, 
where it is still possible to find people liv- 
ing relatively simple lives on low-salt di- 
ets. The tribesmen in New Guinea, the 
Amazon Basin, the highlands of Malaysia 
and rural Uganda all eat very little salt 
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Hypertension is virtually unheard of in 
those regions, and the blood pressure of 
individuals does not rise steadily with age, 
as it does in the U.S. and other salt-loving 
nations. But when salt is introduced into a 
salt-free culture, blood pressure climbs. 

In a classic study, Dr. Lot Page head- 
ed up a Harvard team that from 1966 to 
1972 studied six tribes in the Solomon Is- 
lands. Three were totally unaffected by 
Western culture and three, otherwise very 
“primitive” (no roads, no telephones, no 
pollution), got to eat salt-heavy canned 
ham and beef jerky supplied to them by 
Chinese traders. Only in the second group 
did blood pressure increase with age. It 
was highest in the tribe that traditionally 
cooked its fish and vegetables in sea wa- 
ter. The tribes did not differ in weight or 
any other medically significant way. Says 
Page: “When we analyzed all the compo- 
nents of change, diet always showed up as 
the key factor.” 





owering salt intake seems to re- 

duce hypertension too. Beginning 

in 1972, Dr. John Farquhar of 

Stanford University conducted a 
three-year study of 1,500 men and women 
selected at random in three California 
towns. In two of the towns, subjects cut 
salt intake 30%. In the third, no dietary 
change was made. The result: blood pres- 
sure was 6.4% lower among the low-salt 
people than in the control town. 

At the heart of the salt debate is a 
medical mystery. Salt may contribute di- 
rectly to hypertension, but nobody knows 
exactly how. Sodium chloride is essential 
to all living things. The tissues of the hu- 
man body are constantly moistened by a 
briny solution thought to be of about the 


which life emerged. As Hayes puts it, we 
are “miniature oceans encased in skin.” 
The balance of salt to water in that inter- 
nal ocean must be carefully maintained: 
virtually all vital functions, including 
nerve impulses and heart action, depend 
on it. Keeping that proper balance is 


healthy body needs, and can use, only 
about 200 mg of sodium per day. Any- 
thing more is excreted by the kidneys in 
order to keep balance. “The human body 
has a tremendous capacity to get rid of 
salt,” explains Physiologist Arthur Guy- 


of Medicine at Jackson. Though it is un- 
wise to do so for long, Guyton notes, 
“most people can load up on salted junk 
food and excrete twelve times their nor- 
mal sodium intake in just a few days with 
| no ill effects.” Only in hypertensives, for 
reasons as yet unknown, does too much 
salt mean trouble. 

A problem in kidney functioning is al- 
most certainly at fault, and the trouble is 
probably inherited. It seems to run in 
families and in races. Blacks, for example, 
are twice as likely to have hypertension as 
whites. No matter how much salt is used, 
only certain individuals will develop hy- 
pertension; an estimated 20% to 40% of 
the population is susceptible. Still, “it is 





same salinity as the primordial sea from | 


mainly the work of the kidneys. The | 


ton of the University of Mississippi School | 
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very difficult to determine in advance 
who is and who isn’t sensitive to salt,” 
says Dr. Allan Forbes of the FDA. “That's 
why many medical experts believe it is 
reasonable to modify the sodium intake 
for everyone.” 

While it seems prudent for the US. to 
keep the salt load light, antilabeling forces 
can, and do, complain that any Govern- 
ment action would expensively penalize 
industry and force upon an uninterested 
majority rules and reforms desirable only 
to a minority. Most people like salt, says 
William Dickinson, president of the Salt 
Institute, which represents salt processors 
in the USS. and abroad. “It’s easy to say 
cut back, but food just doesn’t taste good 
without it. If we eliminate salt, we'll just 
see a lot more processed food being 
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Low- or no-salt items, including canned corn, soups, sardines and, rear, cornflakes 


| also thinks that any labeling that singles 
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scraped into the garbage can.” Dickinson 


out sodium is “scare labeling.” He op- 
poses it unless “all other nutrients of con- 
cern to the consuming public” are labeled 
as well, Adds Dickinson: “Who says sodi- 
um is more important than excess fats or 
calories?” 

Food processors also point to the diffi- 


of many products. Pretzels are a problem, 
they say, because nobody knows how 
much salt actually sticks to the pretzel 
and how much comes off in the bag. Cost 
is a problem too. The Center for Science 
in the Public Interest claims that the cost 
of labeling will be less than 1% of the 
price of the product, and in most cases 
less than .5%. But according to General 
Foods, the cost of its voluntary labeling so 
far has proved “not insignificant.” If done 
across the board, it might drive food 
prices up considerably. 

Implicit in the antilabeling position is 
the presumption that anyone who really 
needs to cut down on salt can easily do so 
now. As to the general public, the thought 
is that it can cut down simply by exercis- 
ing a little common sense at the salt shak- 
er. In fact it is very difficult to find one’s 
way in the present patchwork of labeled 
and unlabeled products. 

Even if labeling is worked out to ev- 
eryone’s satisfaction, many antisalt advo- 
cates fear that the general public will still 
not cut down on sodium. Says Michael Ja- 
cobson, executive director of the Center 








| for Science in the Public Interest: “It is 


unlikely that the school-age child whose 
father or mother has hypertension will 
scrutinize labels, or the black teen-ager 
whose blood pressure is slightly above 
normal, or the 35-year-old trucker whose 
diet consists largely of convenience and 
restaurant foods.” 

But Jacobson has some hopes too: 
“Just like it’s a plus to say there are ‘no 
preservatives,” soon it will be a plus to say 
‘no salt added.” ” All present signs suggest 
that American food tastes and label-read- 
ing skills are dramatically changing. And 
business, with a potential market of more 
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can’t be harmful and may be healthy.” 
The change is visible in the nation’s 
restaurants. At George’s, an Italian res- | 
taurant on Chicago’s West Kinzie Street, 
Owner George Badonsky still serves high- 
ly flavored sauces and rich Gorgonzola 
But some of his younger customers object 





specializes in low-fat, low-salt French cui- 
sine and has no salt shakers on the tables 
Bul, says one patron who is mad for their 
salmon mousse, “the place is always 
packed at lunchtime.” 

To learn how to go low sodium with- 
out having to eat like swamis or food fad- 
Says he: “The biggest complaint I get is | dists, Americans are buying books, taking 
that the food is too salty.” That is not a | courses and exchanging gourmet gossip. 
problem at Chez-Eddy in Houston, which | Theskill and zeal they display would have 


tae ELD | 2 


| 

| than 40 million consumers watching their 
blood pressure or simply worried about 
salt, is already responding to the change 
“Low-sodium sales are growing. Our own 
no-salt-added products are selling at 50% 
to 90% of the levels of regular brands,” 
says Jane Armstrong, vice president of 
Jewel supermarkets. She also notes 
“Whole families are cutting back in salt 
as the feeling grows that less sodium 








History According to Salt 


si" comes from dead, dried-up seas or living ones. It can 
bubble to the surface as brine or crop out in the form of 
salt licks and shallow caverns. Below the skin of the earth it 
lies in white veins, some of them thousands of feet deep. It 
can be evaporated from salt “‘pans,” boiled down from brine, 
or mined, as it often is today, from shafts extending half a 
mile down. 

The history of the world according to salt is simple: 
animals wore paths to salt licks; men followed; trails be- 
came roads, and settlements grew be- 


viticus 2: 13. Because of its use as a preservative, salt became 
a token of permanence to the Jews of the Old Testament. Its 
use in Hebrew sacrifices as a meat purifier came to signify 
the eternal covenant between God and Israel. In one biblical 
case, salt symbolized a lack of fidelity. In Genesis 19: 1-29, 
two angels of the Lord command Lot, his wife and two 
daughters to flee the sinful city of Sodom without ever look- 
ing back. When Lot’s wife cast a fleeting glance backward 
(her faith was uncertain), she was immediately transformed 
into a pillar of salt. A Roman religious ritual, however, in 
which grains of salt were placed on an eight-day-old babe’s 
lips, prefigures the Roman Catholic baptismal ceremony in 

curvenricrunts Which a morsel of salt is placed in the 





side them. When the human menu 
shifted from salt-rich game to cereals, 
more salt was needed to supplement 
the diet. But the underground deposits 
were beyond reach, and the salt 
sprinkled over the surface was insuffi- 
cient. Scarcity kept the mineral pre- | 
cious. As civilization spread, salt be- 
came one of the world’s principal 
trading commodities. 

Salt routes crisscrossed the globe. 
One of the most traveled led from 
Morocco south across the Sahara to | 
Timbuktu. Ships bearing salt from | 
Egypt to Greece traversed the Medi- 
terranean and the Aegean. Herodotus 
describes a caravan route that united 
the salt oases of the Libyan desert. 
Venice's glittering wealth was attrib- 
utable not so much to exotic spices as 
to commonplace salt, which Vene- 
tians exchanged in Constantinople for | 





the spices of Asia. In 1295, when he Lot's wife after her transformation 


first returned from Cathay, Marco 
Polo delighted the Doge with tales of the prodigious value 
of salt coins bearing the seal of the great Khan. 

As early as the 6th century, in the sub-Sahara, Moor- 
ish merchants routinely traded salt ounce for ounce for 
gold. In Abyssinia, slabs of rock salt, called ‘amdlés, be- 
came coin of the realm. Each one was about ten inches 
long and two inches thick. Cakes of salt were also used as 
money in other areas of central Africa. 

Not only did salt serve to flavor and preserve food, it 
made a good antiseptic, which is why the Roman word for 
these salubrious crystals (sa/) is a first cousin to Salus, the 
goddess of health. Of all the roads that led to Rome, one of 
the busiest was the Via Salaria, the salt route, over which 
Roman soldiers marched and merchants drove oxcarts full 
of the precious crystals up the Tiber from the salt pans at 
Ostia. A soldier's pay—consisting in part of salt—came to 
be known as salarium argentum, from which we derive the 
word salary. A soldier's salary was cut if he “was not worth 
his salt,” a phrase that came into being because the Greeks 
and Romans often bought slaves with salt. 

“With all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt,” says Le- 





mouth of the child to ensure its allegor- 

ical purification. In the Christian cate- 

chism, salt is still a metaphor for the 

grace and wisdom of Christ. When 

Matthew says, “Ye are the salt of the 
| earth,” he is addressing the blessed, the 
worthy sheep in the flock, not the err- 
ing goats. 

During the Middle Ages, the an- 
cient sanctity of salt slid toward super- 
stition. The spilling of salt was consid- 
ered ominous, a portent of doom. (In 
Leonardo da Vinci's painting The Last 
Supper, the scowling Judas is shown 
with an overturned saltcellar in front of 
him.) After spilling salt, the spiller had 
to cast a pinch of it over his left shoul- 
der because the left side was thought to 
be sinister, a place where evil spirits 
tended to congregate. 

The social symbolism of salt was 
painfully evident in the medieval equiv- 
alents of the Amy Vanderbilt Complete 
Book of Etiquette. As late as the 18th 
century, the rank of guests at a banquet was gauged by where 
they sat in relation to an often elaborate silver saltcellar on 
the table. The host and “distinguished” guests sat at the head 
of the table—“above the salt.” People who sat below the salt, 
farthest from the host, were of little consequence, 

Salt taxes variously solidified or helped dissolve the pow- 
er of governments. For centuries the French people were 
forced to buy all their salt from royal depots. The gabelle, or 
salt tax, was so high during the reign of Louis XVI that it be- 
came a major grievance and eventually helped ignite the 
French Revolution, As late as 1930, in protest against the 
high British tax on salt in India, Mahatma Gandhi led a 
mass pilgrimage of his followers to the seaside to make their 
own salt. 

If the importance of a food to a society can be measured 
by the allusions to it in language and literature, then the sig- 
nificance of salt is virtually unrivaled. Nearly four pages of 
the Oxford English Dictionary are taken up by references to 
salt, more than any other food. “A grain of salt” may be a 
recipe for skepticism. But there can be no doubt about how 
salt has seasoned history. 
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No matter where you buy 
life insurance 
this free booklet 
could save you money. 


Sending for this free booklet may be one well-insured future is included. Actually, after reading 
of the most important decisions you'll it, you may not be an expert but you will know enough 
ever make about life insurance. Read it to keep from making serious mistakes. This booklet 
and you'll be able to weigh and compare is part of The Bankers Life continuing program of 
the benefits of the various types of consumer education and is yours for the asking. We're 
policies. You'll learn how they can be confident that it will help you 


buy life insurance more 
wisely no matter which com- 
pany you choose to handle 
your business. 


made to fit your particular needs and the 
amount you can afford. 























So when you decide it’s time to talk to‘an 
agent...ours or any other company’s 
... you'll be able to work together in / 
developing a program that will provide 
maximum protection and security for your 
premium dollars. 


Should you wish to discuss 
a program with an agent of 
The Bankers Life of Des 
Moines you'll find us listed 
in the Yellow Pages. In any 
event, we want you to have 
this valuable booklet, so take a 
minute and mail the 

coupon below. 


Basic types of policies are explained in 
plain-talk—term, whole life, and very 
importantly, the new Adjustable Life. The 
particular advantages of each are pointed 
out and illustrated. Just about everything 
most people need to know to make a 
sound, considered judgement about a 
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Total sodium content: 1,768 mg 





been impossible before the country be- 
came fascinated, for other reasons, with 
do-it-yourself health and haute cuisine 
Says John Terry, consultant to the Allen 
Canning Company in Siloam Springs, 
Ark.: “The whole convenience idea—Just 
Heat, Then Serve—isn’t as big now. More 
consumers are ready to do their own 
| seasoning.” 


ow-salt recipes now appear rou- 
tinely in newspapers and women’s 
magazines. Special desalinated 
cookery tomes exist to meet all 
pocketbooks, if not all palates. They tend 
to be heavily sprinkled with garlic and 
pepper. All make clear that there is more 
to low-salt life than just throwing away 
the salt shaker. Craig Claiborne’s Gour- 
met Diet Book and Eleanor Brenner’s 
Gourmet Cooking Without Salt are proba- 
bly the most sophisticated guides going 
They provide recipes for such things as 
low-salt patés, souffiés and exotica like 
Baba Ghanouj (eggplant with sesa- 
me paste). The most ferocious anti- 
salt volume is Killer Salt by Mariet- 
ta Whittlesey. Published in 1977 
and still selling, it is not merely a 
cookbook but a polemic. It warns 
about salt addiction and threatens 
readers with “hypogeusia” (having 
dull taste buds) from oversalting 
One of the most down-to-earth en- 
tries is an American Heart Associa- 
tion book, Cooking Without Your 
Salt Shaker. A sample recipe: mock 
sour cream, made with lemon juice, 
skim milk, onion powder and un- 
Salted dry cottage cheese 
The most convivial way of be- 
coming an ex-saltaholic is in a 
course, in a group large enough so 
that members can pass along useful 
hints and discoveries. One such 


A typical American dinner of roast chicken, mashed potatoes 
and gravy, peas, bread and butter, with coffee and apple pie 





class is given at the Frances Stern Nutri- 
tion Center at Tufts University in Boston 
In six hours, for $105 (covered by Blue 
Cross if prescribed by a doctor), the 
course takes up cooking techniques, label 
deciphering, entertaining and low-salt 
Stratagems for eating out. Course Director 
Carol Stollar hands out lists of restaurants 
that will cook low-sodium meals if asked 
Her counsel to the students: don’t avoid 
restaurants, just find those that are ac- 
commodating and “learn to be pleasantly 
assertive.” 

Don Jackson, 48, a Boston hospital 
administrator with mild hypertension, 
found the course changed his life. In no 
time at all, he became a man for all substi- 
tute seasonings, especially angostura bit- 
ters, cumin, vinegar, vermouth and table 
wine (cooking wine contains salt). He 
learned to read labels like a lawyer going 
over a contract. ‘““Now when I go to a gro- 
cery store,’ says Jackson, “I know what 
all those words mean.” He discovered, for 
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New computer can help a dieter keep track of sodium intake 





A typical Japanese dinner of salt-grilled fish with soy sauce, 
soup, pickled radish, rice, spinach salad, strawberries and tea 
Total sodium content: 4,352 mg 


instance, that consumers must look out 
for the words soda and brine, as well as for 
salt and sodium. “Tuna in water” means 
“tuna in water and salt.” Tomato paste 
and canned tomatoes, ingredients for 
his favorite homemade spaghetti sauce, 
turned out to be dangerous. So he took to 
raising his own tomatoes in the backyard, 
parboiling, then freezing them for use lat- 
er. He learned to skip ham, cured meats 
and gravies and to use tabasco sauce (24 
mg per teaspoon) in place of Worcester- 
shire (69 mg per teaspoon). Baked pota- 
toes become a standby. Concludes anoth- 
er student in Don Jackson’s course: “It 
means really cooking at home a lot, and 
goodbye to TV dinners and chili from 
a can.” 
Much of the information in low-salt 
courses is basic. But some of it varies ac- 
cording to regional tastes. Sophia Taylor, 
64, has learned low-sodium cooking in a 
follow-up program for hypertensives in 
Jackson, Miss. Because she is used to salt- 
heavy Southern dishes, some of the 
things she was warned against are 
special. Avoid instant grits. Do not 
use self-rising flour, because it is 
full of soda and baking powder. Do 
not cook with salt pork. Use yeast- 
leavened bread. The course also 
gives instruction on how to make 
low-sodium corn bread and bis- 
cuits. Recalls Taylor: “Before my 
taste buds adjusted, the squash, the 
okra just tasted yukky. But I finally 
got used to it. Now the thought of 
eating salted nuts makes me think 
I'm eating brine.” Most of the ad- 
vice Taylor received would be use- 
ful anywhere. Avoid cheese, and if 
you cannot do that, at least do not 
buy processed slices, which have far 
more sodium than the block. In the 
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uct if salt is listed among the first three 
ingredients. 

It may take from three to six weeks 
for people to adjust to life with less salt. 
After making the break, many prefer 
lower-salt foods. Says Ardelle Tuma, 
vice president of Chicago's Carson Pirie 
Scott department stores: “I found that 
unsalted butter has a fantastic taste all 
its own, and vegetables have a finer, 
purer flavor without salt.” The reason 
may be that a high-salt diet blunts the 
natural ability to perceive salt, while 
cutting back makes the palate more sen- 
sitive. Research by Berkeley Food Sci- 
entist Angela Little has led her to be- 
lieve that “high intake of salt produces 
a salty background in the saliva, raising 
the threshold at which salt is noticed 
in food.” 


























f salt is bad, and it certainly is for 

many people, why do they like it so 

much? The answer, suggests Univer- 

sity of Minnesota Hypertension Ex- 
pert Louis Tobian, is that in prehistoric 
times, man’s taste for salt may have 
been an advantage. He says: “In a 
world of salt-poor plants, there was no 
chance of his getting too much.” But the 
desire for salt may have propelled him 
to find a valuable nutrient. 

There is no evidence, though, that a 
taste for salt is inborn. Babies show a 
clear natural preference for sweetness, 
but as a group are indifferent to the 
taste of salt. Some babies do appear to 
like salt more than others, and recent 
research now suggests that those who 
do, have higher blood pressure, an indi- 
cation of a hypertensive future. 

As if to confirm that the low-salt way 
may become the wave of the future, Mor- 
ton Norwich, which converts millions of 
pounds of salt into dollars every year, re- 
ports that sales have dropped 10% over 
the past five years. But the company need 
not be glum. Sales of Morton’s salt substi- 
tutes have risen 12%. So have the sales of 
other brands of table-salt substitutes. 
Store managers report NoSalt, perhaps 
because of its TV advertising, is selling so 
fast they cannot keep it in stock. 

Most of the substitutes are made of 
potassium chloride. They may taste salty 
enough but can be so bitter that gourmet 
cooks tend to avoid them entirely. There 
is a possibility of danger too, according to 
some doctors. In very large doses, potassi- 
um can cause gastrointestinal ulcers, and 
for some kidney patients, more moderate 
doses can be lethal. 

A happier aid for salt watchers: Mat- 
tel Electronics’ new Diet Trac, a pocket 
computer specially designed to keep track 
of your cholesterol, caloric or sodium in- 
take. Just tell it your nutrient goals, keep 
it up to date on what you are eating, and 
it will do the counting for you, down to 
the last milligram. Properly programmed, 
it will even send you a warning BEEP, 
BEEP, BEEP if an overdose of sodium is 
imminent. —By Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
Patricia Delaney/Chicago and Jeanne Saddler/ 
Washington 
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Tips from an Ex-Addict 


The most famous convert to the virtues of saltlessness is Craig Claiborne, the 
New York Times food editor. Before his doctor ordered a low-sodium diet, Clai- 
borne admits, he was the kind of fellow who ate the rock salt along with the home- 
made ice cream, and drank straight sauerkraut juice on ice. Now, with lowered 
blood pressure and a bestseller, Craig Claiborne’s Gourmet Diet Book, the con- 
tented cook offers some notes from a salt-free kitchen: 


gj Aes ccltvinces Chet the tases 9 WE ee Te ees tonok: te cbe 
long cover-up. If you wish to wean your taste buds away from salt, the object is 
to find other flavors that will distract your palate. 

Most cooks whom I know seem to think that a simple squeeze of lemon juice 
is the ultimate substitute for salt, and I find that naive. I do, of course, on occasion 
resort to lemon. But flavors that compensate, those that give special zest to foods, 
are beyond count. I prefer fresh herbs like parsley, tarragon, finely chopped gar- 
lic and fresh grated horseradish; spices like curry and chili powders, powdered 
mustard (made into a paste with water), hot pepper flakes, a generous grinding of 
black pepper and sugar. Soy sauce, incidentally, is loaded with sodium, even a 
low-sodium one you can buy in a health food store. 

What you should strive for in no-salt cooking is contrasts in flavors and tex- 
tures. When you cook green beans or asparagus, for example, they should be 
slightly undercooked to keep their “bite” —what the Italians call al dente. 

In no-salt cookery you should use the freshest foods that can be found. There 
are four vegetables that make an especially fine feast without salt. These are 

oaxwrax mushrooms, eggplants, really fresh red 
ripe tomatoes and good-quality onions, 
white or red. 

When I make a salad dressing of 
oil and vinegar, I now generally use a 
malt vinegar rather than red wine vin- 
egar because it is “sweeter” to the 
taste. Sometimes I add more than a 
dash of dry white vermouth. The exact 
recipe is 4 teaspoon of egg yolk put in 
a bowl with 1 tablespoon each of mus- 
tard and malt vinegar, plus a generous 
grinding of black pepper and, perhaps, 
a bit of finely minced garlic. I beat the 
mixture with a wire whisk while grad- 
ually adding 3 tablespoons of good ol- 
ive oil. Last come 3 tablespoons of the 
vermouth. 

Most people state that the foods 
Craig Claiborne emptying out his shaker they would enjoy least without salt are 

eggs, potatoes and bread. I buy eggs 
that are strictly fresh, small red new waxy potatoes, and make my own French 
bread without salt. The eggs (one a week) I scramble, poach or otherwise cook 
without salt. They are delectable. The potatoes (with broiled or steamed fresh 
fish, for example) are incredibly good. And the bread is irresistible. Incidentally, 
such things as bread and no-salt cereals improve in flavor and texture if baked 
briefly in the oven. 

You or your doctor should establish your own maximum sodium intake for 
one day. You should then do your daily reckoning. Let us say you are out of my 
homemade unsalted mustard and have only commercially made mustard in the 
refrigerator. If you wish to make a salad dressing, you could use the commercial 
preparation, which contains about 200 mg per tablespoon. That salad dressing 
will serve four. Your share of the dressing will amount to a mere 50 mg. 

Certain vegetables, like celery, carrots and beets, do contain more sodium 
than others. But they are high in sodium only by comparison with other vegeta- 
bles. One rib of celery contains 50 mg of sodium. If you prepare a creole sauce, 
you can add a cup or so of chopped celery. It is a traditional ingredient, and in the 
overall sodium reckoning, the amount served to each person will be negligible. 

For low-salt cooking you need a chart detailing the sodium content of various 
foods. Such charts are included in most low-sodium or no-salt cookbooks. The best 
tables are in a book titled Composition of Foods, Agriculture Handbook No. 8, 
US. Department of Agriculture. You can get it from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The cost is $7, 
check or money order. The charts are totally comprehensible. I am an ignoramus 
when it comes to mathematics, but I mastered those charts within seconds. 
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Introducing two limited editions: 
the Black Tie Rabbit and Pickup. 
Save $650: 





What's all the celebrating about? 

Let's start with our new limited edition’ Black Tie 
Raobit and Pickup. 

We call them Black Tie Editions because with their 
elegant metallic paint and chic stripes, they look like 
they're dressed up for a big night on the town. 

What's more, each comes with a pretty fancy list of 
optional features. Including a 5-speed transmission, a 
wcodgrain dash panel, deluxe designer seats and 
oversize wheels with road-hugging 175/70 steel- 
belted radials and special trim rings and sport hubs. 


Nn manufacturer's suggested retail price of “Black Tie package, cx 


tEach dealer has very few 
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But the best feature of all is that if you buy a limited 
edition Rabbit or Pickup during our celebration, you'll 
save $650” 

In addition, you'll get some terrific standard fea- 
tures not everyone gives you as standard equipment. 

Like rack-and-pinion steering, front-wheel drive, 
CIS fuel injection and MacPherson struts. 

No wonder everybody's celebrating. 


Introducing Volkswagen's 
new sports car, the 1982 Scirocco. 





We'll also be unveiling our totally redesigned 1982 
Scirocco. And this you’ve got to see. 

From its lower, aerodynamically sleeker front end to 
its patented functional rear spoiler, this new Scirocco is 
a pure celebration of driving excitement. 


anutacturer’s suggested retail prices of equipment included, priced separately 








With a powerful 1.7-litre overhead cam engine. 
Continuous fuel injection. Exceptional interior room for 
a sports car. And handling and performance that are 
exceptional in any context. 


fvaarae 
Volkswagen's big idea for the 80's, 
the new Quantum. 
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If all that’s not reason enough to celebrate, then 
come take a look at our new Quantum. 

It’s the roomiest, most luxurious Volkswagen we've 
ever made. A full-size five-passenger car that lets five 
full-size passengers stretch out. 

Yet, despite this, Quantum still gives you the agility, 


performance and economy of a much smaller car** 

Is that possible? It is when you combine painstaking 
aerodynamic design and advanced fuel injection with 
4-wheel independent suspension and our patented 
“thinking rear axle” Which actually senses changes in 
the car's direction and adjusts itself automatically. For a 
smoother, more comfortable ride. 

If you think all this sounds unbelievable, visit our 
celebration and test drive the Quantum for yourself. 

Then you'll know what unbelievable really is. 

Now these are all good reasons why you should join 
in our Black Tie Celebration. But we haven't mentioned 
the most important one of all. 

The best time to get a great deal on a Volkswagen is 
when your dealer is in a festive mood. 


<< 
Black Tie Celebration 


“EPA estimated 41 highway mpg and an estimated |28] m Use “estimated mpg” for comparisons. Your mileage varies with weather, speed ond trip length 
ighway mpg pg po’ p 


Actual highway mileage will probably be less.) 
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Art 


On to Utopia 


In Minneapolis, a major show of De Stijl 


A vintage cartoon by Saul Steinberg 
shows a baroque room, all gold and 
curlicues; in it, a maestro is delicately 
prodding at a canvas filled with a grid 
of straight lines—a Mondrian, pure and 
polemical, red-yellow-blue-gray-white- 
black, utterly incongruous against the 
florid décor of the 19th century. How 
| could Europe produce the painting within 


70 years or so of finishing the room? That | 


in effect is the question posed by “De Stijl, 
1917-1931: Visions of Utopia,” an exhibi- 
tion that opened last month at 
the Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis and will go to Washing- 
ton’s Hirshhorn Museum later 
in the spring. Organized with 
exemplary intelligence by the 
Walker's design curator, Mil- 
dred Friedman, it brings togeth- 
er nearly 300 paintings, studies, 
items of furniture, sculpture, 
stained-glass panels and archi- 
tectural reconstructions. Thecat- 
alogue, published as a book by 
Abbeville Press, contains essays 
by a dozen specialists and be- 
comes, at once, the best English 
text on its subject 
Everyone knows something 
about Piet Mondrian; barely a 
detail of his life has escaped the 
attention of aspiring Ph.D.s, 
from the fantastic fox-trot rou- 
tines that earned him the nick- 
name the “dancing madonna,” 
to the exact spot where an artifi- 
cial tulip stood in his Paris stu- 
dio (painted white, leaves and 
all, so as not to offend his eye 
with the detestable color green). 
Like Kandinsky, the other fa- 
| ther figure of abstract painting, 
| he was a Theosophist: a man 
given to dreams of the millenni- 





Van Doesburg’s Countercomposition Vv, 1924 
From the tilted square, a blast of color 


74 


um, when material reality would wither 
away and leave an ideal domain of the 
pure spirit. Art would help in this great, 
vague process. Though words were hard 
to sunder from the sublunary mire of 
things, art could become intrinsically ab- 
stract, as pure an example of internal har- 
mony as music 
Mondrian was not the only Dutch art- 
| ist to pursue the dream of social renewal 
| through ideal abstraction—though he was 
the most gifted one. What of his less re- 


Rietveld’s study for the Schréder house: space as sermon 


S| nowned colleagues, painters like Theo 


van Doesburg, Bart van der Leck and 
Georges Vantongerloo, architect-design- 
ers like J.J.P. Oud or Gerrit Rietveld? 
Though they all used much the same lan- 
guage of geometrical shapes, primary col- 


;| ors and rectilinear layout, their variety as 


| artists is faithfully rendered in the show 

There is all the difference in the 
world, for instance, between a work like 
Mondrian’s Composition with Line (Pier 
and Ocean), 1917, and Van Doesburg’s 
Countercomposition V, 1924. One is a re- 
duction of atmosphere and light, the 
twinkling and palpitation of reflections on 
the flat sheet of the northern sea that 
Mondrian used to gaze at, hour after hour, 
during his walks at Scheveningen; it is 
transparent and delicate, reaching stabil- 











Piet Mondrian’s Composition with Line, 1917 


> ity through addition. By con- 
> trast, the Van Doesburg throws 
* an almost physical blast of color 
from its surface; the tilted red 
= square is both monumental and 
unstable, fierce in its intensity 

But the artists of De Stijl 
wanted to submerge their per 
sonalities in the collective. “Al- 
though we differ individually,’ 
wrote Van Doesburg in 1919, 
“we all live for the same cause 
We should concentrate solely on 
that. Then attention is automati- 
cally diverted from our own per- 
sonality.” The cultural aim of 
these reductions and renuncia- 
tions? In four words: to change 
the world. To a very small ex- 
tent, the Stijl group succeeded in 
this, since its theory of design 
helped banish ornament from 
all objects of everyday use, egg- 
cups to architecture 

The fact that we have no au- 
thentic decorative style, only a 
menu of designers’ revivals, is 
partly due to these Dutch mis- 
sionaries, who, in the ‘20s, 
marched brandishing their red- 
yellow-blue crucifixes through 
the dark Congo of impure form 
De Stijl was not far from a reli- 
gious movement—Dutch Calvinist piety 
in the realm of art. Its name, first used as 
the title of the group’s magazine when Van 
Doesburg started it in 1917, and later 
transferred to the artists themselves, 
meant The Style—the last one, the one 
and only, suggesting some final mutation 
of art and thus the end of art history itself. 

Around 1920 the quest for an ultimate 
style that would correspond to social revo- 
lution and human self-improvement was 
one of the great issues of avant-garde art, 
the hope of the constructivist Jnternation- 
ale. And it became so for two main rea- 
sons: the growth of utopian collectivist 
thought (mainly, but not only, Marxist) 
and the recoil from the horrors of World 
War I. “The period of destruction is total- 


ly finished,” announced a De Stij/ mani- 
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festo in 1923. “A new period begins: that 


of construction.” It is a younger version of | 


the sentiment hauntingly expressed in 
Dryden’s Secular Masque: 


All, all of a piece throughout: 

Thy chase had a beast in view; 

Thy wars brought nothing 
about; 

Thy lovers were all untrue. 

‘Tis well an old age is out, 

And time to begin a new. 


“All of a piece throughout”—that, 
certainly, was true of De Stijl design. Its 
aesthetic was seamless, from painting to 
furniture to architecture, where it made 
few concessions to the flabby and imper- 
fect human body. Gerrit Rietveld’s peni- 


| tential chairs, rigidly geometric and paint- 
| ed in their bright, winking primaries, go 


far beyond the ordinary level of Bauhaus 
discomfort as practiced in the °20s. Yet 
one cannot imagine Rietveld’s master- 
piece, the tiny Schréder house in Utrecht, 
being furnished with anything else. Such 
interiors were not open to redecoration: 
the pattern is absolute, the space a ser- 
mon. One would need to be the truest of 
believers to live in such a house, as Mrs. 
Truus Schréder-Schrider, who commis- 
sioned it from Rietveld in 1923, and still 


| lives there in her 90s, apparently is. 


Rietveld came out of a craft tradition 
and wanted to take design back into it, 
achieving a synthesis of “high” art and 
“low” craft. This never went beyond its 
prototypes. The Dutch did not want to 
live in such houses or sit in such chairs. 
Manufacturers did not want to make 
them. Finally, the belief in progress and 
human enlightenment, on which De Stijl 
depended, encountered the brutal history 
that came in the ’30s and “40s. And so, at 
this far remove, De Stijl retains its fasci- 
nation as one of the subtlest tissues of uto- 
pian ideas in the history of Western cul- 
ture. But it is a vision that is proper to 
museums, and to art; we know that it can- 
not come true. —By Robert Hughes 





Rietveld armchair, 1919 
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Theater 














| Martin, a sanitarium head, soothes his nerves with his mistress, Van Nostrand, in The Hothouse 


a s 

Primal Pinter 
THE HOTHOUSE by Harold Pinter 
Ew Pinter play—from his earliest 

one-acter, The Room (1957), to his lat- 
est drama, Betrayal—begins on a note of 
nervous apprehension. What proceeds af- 
ter that is not the unfolding of a plot but 
the revelation of a state of being, a kind of 
black comic hell consisting of menace, 
panic, boredom and absurdist non sequi- 
turs. His characters are caught in seem- 
ingly desperate and openly despairing sit- 
uations that cannot be ameliorated and 
that may end in psychological or physical 
violence. 

Except that it is Pinter’s funniest play, 
The Hothouse conforms to all of these 
characteristics. Written in 1958, it was 
Pinter’s second full-length work. He with- 
held it from production at that time but, 
upon rereading it in 1979, decided that it 
was stageworthy. Pruned by the author 
but not rewritten, The Hothouse is being 
given a briskly polished U.S. premiere by 
the Trinity Square Repertory Company 
in Providence, R.I. It provides a fascinat- 
ing embryonic glimpse of the themes, 
characters and even scenes that occur in 
such other Pinter plays as The Birthday 
Party, The Caretaker (which is currently 
being given a spotty revival at Manhat- 
tan’s Roundabout Theater) and The 
Homecoming. Even more startlingly, this 
skillfully articulated drama prefigures the 
spate of British plays (notably Peter Nich- 





| ols’ The National Health) that have dwelt 


on the inner chancre of an impotent Brit- 
ain’s decline and decay. 
The setting is a mental sanitarium. 


| The head office is guarded by a maxi- 


mum-security chain-link fence suggesting 
a concentration camp; sheaves of yellow- 
ing files conjure up a strangulating bu- 
reaucratic maze. Roote (George Martin), 
the government official in command, is a 
slightly dotty ex-colonel given to gung-ho 
sloganizing, lapses of memory and bouts 


| teases Lamb (Dan Butler), a naive under- 








| 


HMOUS TINVISNOD 


of paranoia. His second in command, | 
Gibbs (Richard Kavanaugh), lusts for 
Roote’s post, is as obsequiously duplici- 
tous as Iago and possesses the mental cast 
of a Nazi stormtrooper. Miss Cutts (Amy 
Van Nostrand), the head nurse, is one of 
Pinter’s Venus’s-flytraps. She is Roote’s 
mistress, sleeps with Gibbs and toyingly 


ling whom Gibbs brings to slaughter in 
the cruel finale. 

What do these people do, mostly? 
They talk. What is the play about, possi- 
bly? Birth and copulation and death (all 
offstage). This is not the only hint of TS. 
Eliot’s influence on Harold Pinter, since a 
good many of the lines have the weary, 
dying fall of Eliot’s poems. Always in Pin- | 
ter, the dialogue is the drama, and it fol- 
lows a threefold pattern. The source of 
the first is his fondness for vaudeville, a 
predilection he shares with Samuel Beck- 
ett, a playwright Pinter vastly admires. | 
The second is the inquisitorial mode: a | 
character is grilled, mocked and men- 
aced. The third is the puncturing of rote 
responses to reveal emotional vacuity. 
When Lamb asks Miss Cutts how she gets 
on with Roote, she replies, “Oh, such a 
charming person. So genuine.” When he 
later asks her what Gibbs is like, she 
parrots: “Oh, he’s a charming person. 


So genuine.” 
KR emarks about the British malaise 
ricochet through the play, some elu- 
sive, some symbolic. At one point Roote 
is told that the intercom sounds “a bit 
clogged up,” and he barks: “What's the 
matter with this place? Everything's 
clogged up, bunged up, stuffed up, bug- 
gered up. The whole thing’s running 
downhill.” Adrian Hall’s staging runs in 
another direction: straight ahead, and 
smooth as a Rolls-Royce. Though the en- 
tire cast is exemplary. George Martin’s 
Roote is exceptional. With his foggy look, 
sagging belly and mouth-watering deliv- 
ery, he is the very model of a modern Col- | 
onel Blimpie. —By T.£. Kalem 
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Debate 
Ends. 


Former high 


er tar smokers report MERIT 


“Best-tasting low tar I've tried’ 








Can a low tar cigarette provide 
the taste incentive to switch smokers 
from higher tar brands? 

Research proves MERIT can. 

MERIT Taste Sparks Switch. 

Nationwide survey reveals over 
90% of MERIT smokers who switched 
from higher tar are glad they did. 

In fact, 94% don't even miss their 
former brands. 

Further Evidence: 9 out of 10 
former higher tar smokers report 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





MERIT an easy switch, that they 
didn't give up taste in switching, and 
that MERIT is the best-tasting low tar 
they've ever tried. 

Year after year, in study after study, 
MERIT remains unbeaten. The 
proven taste alternative to higher 


tar smoking—is MERIT. 


MERIT 


Kings & 100s 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 


Reg: 8 mg “‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine—Men: 7 mg ‘‘tar,’ 0.5 mg 
nicotine—100's Reg: 9 mg ‘‘tar)' 0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 
10 mg ‘‘tar!’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar:81 











Religion 





The Jesuits Come to Rome 





Ss ince 1542, the Society of Jesus has 
been the “Pope’s light cavalry,” serv- 
ing as front-line educators and missionar- 
ies. The most elite Jesuits swear a special 
vow of fealty to the Pope, which in practice 
has allowed Roman Catholicism’s biggest 
| and most influential men’s order to pursue 
a course throughout the world that is 
largely independent of local bishops and 
parishes, But during the past decade the 
light cavalry has also been somewhat inde- 
pendent of what the Pope would like. John 
Paul IT is not a Pontiff to suffer such way- 
wardness in prayerful silence, and he has 
moved briskly in recent months to control 








ote 





John Paul with Jesuits in the Vatican, flanked by Arrupe, left, and Dezza, right 


After meeting with the Pope, a wary standoff 


| around the globe. A group of 18 West 
| German Jesuits, including eminent Theo- 


logian Karl Rahner, complained sharply 
to the Pope that it was difficult to “recog- 
nize the hand of God in this ruling.” 
When John Paul followed that action 
by calling the international Jesuit leader- 
ship to Rome for further instructions, the 
grumbles and concern mounted. Some of 
the North and South Americans arrived 


| for the meeting in T shirts and blue jeans, 


a minor act of sartorial insouciance, given 
John Paul's insistence on traditional dress 


| (they wore clerical garb when they met 
| the Pontiff) Many of the leaders were ina 











The light cavalry came in a fighting mood, but settled for silence 


his special troops. Last week 104 of the or- 
der’s leaders were in Italy, summoned by 
John Paul to an unprecedented shape-up 
meeting. At the end. the Jesuits were re- 
lieved that their fiercely prized autonomy 
was still mostly intact. “We played what 
many would call a jesuitical game,” said 
| one pleased participant. But they were also 
newly on notice about just what their pa- 
pal marching orders are. 

The Pope’s crackdown began last 
year after Jesuit Superior General Pedro 
Arrupe, considered Catholicism’s second 
most powerful leader, suffered a serious 
stroke. In October, John Paul cast aside 
Arrupe’s choice of an interim leader and 
handed control to his personal delegate, 
Jesuit Father Paolo Dezza. Some 5,000 
protest letters came to the order’s head- 








| fighting mood, armed with massive docu- 


mentation on the good works they were 
accomplishing 

Except for one session in Rome, the 
meeting took place at the Villa Cavalletti 
amid the vineyards of the Frascati region 
twelve miles outside Rome. The bucolic 
setling may have helped. In any event, 
the anticipated confrontations never oc- 
curred. Dezza, 80, won more esteem from 
the Jesuit leaders than had been expected 
But his very strength as a master of the 
Vatican bureaucracy also meant, said one 
participant, that his “mind-set was such 
that it would be useless to debate.” The as- 
sembled priests quietly decided that he 
was unable to comprehend how Jesuits 
out in the provinces must work to deal 
with materialism or widespread poverty 








As for the climactic confrontation, | Wilton Wynn/Rome 








quarters from the 86 Jesuit regional units 
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John Paul sought to ease that—at least a 
little. During a 75-minute audience in the 
Vatican, he informed the group that some 
time this year Dezza would call a General 
Congregation to elect Arrupe’s perma- 
nent successor. This assuaged the Jesuits’ 
fear that the emergency regime would 
continue indefinitely. The call for the 
meeting will be only the first step in a 
complex procedure; the election itself will 
not take place until 1983 

But the good news was accompanied 
by a renewed demand of obedience, deliv- 
ered with characteristic Slavic bluntness 
rather than the Italianate finesse that pre- 
vious Popes have used with the Jesuits 
“There is no longer room for deviations,” 
declared the Pope. Then he startled his 
audience with a new interpretation of the 
order’s papal vow. Since the Pontiff is the 
head of the hierarchy, said John Paul, Je- 
Suits are “likewise linked” to the Catholic 
bishops “by a bond that calls you to be 
united with them in pastoral charity and 
in close practical collaboration.” 


si an extension of the traditional 
concept of obedience could produce 
upheaval in Latin America, where bish- 
Ops are sometimes politically conservative 
and many Jesuit activists are sympathetic 


| to left-wing insurgents. John Paul’s wish 


is that the Jesuits remain nonpolitical 
while proclaiming moral principles of so- 
cial justice 

The Pope also pressed hard on the 
need for spirituality, emphasizing that a 
Jesuit should know his theology and Cath- 
olic doctrine. Said one moderate at the 
meeting: “There has been so much empha- 
sis in the order on ‘being relevant’ that 
many Jesuits are theologically illiterate 
What the Holy Father is saying is that Je- 
suits should know something about what 
happened between Jesus and Vatican II.” 

For the most part, however, the Jesuits 
came away feeling relieved. John Paul no 


} doubt hopes that the new Superior Gener- 


al will be a tough traditionalist in his own 
mold and that many of the provincial su- 
periors who met in Rome will gradually be 
succeeded by more reliable conservatives 
But the Vatican has minimal power to con- 
trol the forthcoming election. The model 
for a new leader, said one meeting partici- 
pant, “ideally should be a man combining 
the charisma of Arrupe with the Vatican 
bureaucratic touch of Dezza.” That know- 
how, the Jesuits now see, can help to keep 
the lines of communication clear. But there 
was little sense that greater communica- 
tion would mean less independence. Re- 
marked one confident liberal: “We have 
been happy to come here to listen to the 
Pope. Now we will return home and re- 
main silent for a certain time, avoiding any 
spectacular gestures or publications or crit- 
icisms of the Pope. Later we will elect the 
General of our choice—and nothing will 
change.’ —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
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“Rwy 'n dy garu di” (1 love 
you, in Welsh) proclaimed Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, 50, arms out- 
stretched, as she swept across 
the stage of London's Duke of 
York’s Theater toward her 
two-time former husband Rich- 
ard Burton, 56. Burton, who was 
giving a reading from Dylan 
Thomas, cooed back: “Say it 
again, my petal. Say it again.” 
| The lady complied, and lo, 
with all the eye-rolling gau- 
cherie of a Groucho Marx— 
Margaret Dumont coupling, 
LizanDick were, gasp, togeth- 
er again. She was in London 
for the West End run of her 
Broadway hit The Little Foxes. 


Ata lavish 50th birthday party | 


thrown in her honor at a May- 
fair nightclub, the pair toasted 
each other with champagne 
and by evening’s end were 
dancing cheek to cheek. Tay- 
lor and Senator John Warner, 
55, separated in December, 
and Burton and his wife Susan 
parted last year. But the seven- 
time-married Taylor and the 
four-time-married Burton 
scotched notions that another 
wedding might be in the off- 
| ing. Said Burton: “We love 
each other with a passion so 
furious that we burn each oth- 
er out.” 


“As far as a singing career 
| is concerned,” says Shari Bela- 
fonte-Harper, 27, the daughter 
of Singer Harry Belafonte, “I’m 
not waiting around for my Ba- 
nana Boat to come in. So for 
now, I’m concentrating on my 
acting.” A sampling of Shari’s 
dramatic skills, a co-starring 
role in If You Could See What 


L » | 


Giscard working a group of soccer players while campaigning for local commissioner in Chamaliéres, France 


I Hear, the film version of the 
1975 autobiography of blind 
Pop Singer Tom Sullivan, 34, 
will be released next month 
Shari does give one musical 
performance each year—when 
she croons Happy Birthday to 
her dad. Last week the elder 
Belafonte turned 55, and Shari 
serenaded him over the tele- 
phone. Harry's appraisal? 
Shrugs Shari: “He never gives 
me a rating.” 


When the actress Dame Ju- 
dith Anderson (Rebecca) took 
Robinson Jeffers’ adaptation of 
Euripides’ Medea on tour in 
1947, the company included 
Bit Player Zoe Caldwell. In a 
theatrical reunion, Dame Ju- 
dith, 84, Robert Whitehead, who 
produced the original version, 
and Caldwell (now Mrs 
Whitehead) are restaging the 
updated treatment of the clas- 
sic Greek drama at Washing- 
ton’s Kennedy Center. This 


Dick and Liz in London 
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Dame Judith and Zoe in Medea 





$| Judith, retired from the stage 












time round, Caldwell takes on 
the taxing title role, and Dame 


for the past decade, plays the 


| role of the nurse. Dame Judith 


was jumpy about returning to 
the boards. Says she: “The last 
time I was onstage was ten 
years ago.” Whitehead recalls 
that he and Dame Judith had 
a “stormy relationship” during 
their previous Medea but adds: 
“I regret we let over 30 years | 
go by without working on it 
again together.” 


In the small town of Cha- 
maliéres, France, the expen- 


,| sively tailored resident quietly 
:| slipped into city hall to register 


his candidacy for the job of lo- 
cal conseiller général (commis- 


£| sioner). The post is minor, but 


the candidate, former French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing, 56, is anything but. After 
nine months of private life fol- 
lowing his defeat by Francois 
Mitterrand’s Socialist Party last 
May, Giscard has returned 
once again to the stump. 
Though the former President 
is taking his mini-campaign 
seriously, he eschews his old | 
trappings of higher office: 
chauffeured limousines, body- 
guards and pumped-up rallies 
“Those,”’ observes Giscard, 
“are simply not the local 
style.” —By E. Graydon Carter 
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Education 





“The Test Must Go On” 








Japanese students are driven by shiken jigoku 


ost Western nations, including the 
US., envy Japan the benefits of its 
rigorous educational system. More than 
90% of Japanese students graduate from 
twelfth grade (in contrast to 75% in the 
US.), despite a demanding academic 
agenda. By the end of third grade, chil- 
dren must master 881 of 2,000 essential 
Japanese ideograms; by sixth grade they 
should know 1,000 more. During high 
school, the Japanese must cover far more 
math and science than their American 
counterparts. By the time they take their 
college entrance exams, students are pre- 
pared to handle questions in English 
grammar, as well as Japanese, and in sub- 
ject matter not generally approached until 
college in the U.S., such as calculus, prob- 
ability and statistics 
The system has served Japan well. 
Since World War II it has produced a 
highly literate and mathematically capa- 
ble population. It also prepares students 
for smooth entry into an overcrowded and 
competitive society that sets a high value 
on the virtues of discipline and coopera- 





MOVING? U-HAU 


EVERYTHING FOR MOVING 


| make it.” 


tion. In a carefully ordered 
culture like Japan's, high 
educational achievement is 
virtually the only guarantee 
of a successful career. More ! 
than 65% of high school 
students stick with college 
entrance courses. Says one 
“When you go into a techni- 
cal course, it’s very bad. Ev- 
eryone knows you couldn't 
Notes Shogo Ichi- 
kawa of the National Insti- 
tute for Educational Re- 
search: “We keep long-term 


relationships, so we must Ayoungster crams at a juku 


select group members very 
carefully. The Japanese industrial and oc- 
cupational structure requires the Japa- 
nese education and selection systems.” 
Industry begins early. From the time 
children first set foot in school, at age six, 
they are faced with seven hours of classes 
a day, 240 days a year—and twelve years 
of unremitting pressure. Twice a year they 
must take exams—to get into the next 


and protection of your personal 





grade, to get into a respected high school 
or, ultimately, to gain entry into one of the 
very few prestigious public universities. 
Students devote almost all their waking 
hours to studies. In addition to regular 
classes and half-days on 
Saturdays, they often spend 
up to five additional hours 
at special cram schools | 
called juku (private acade- 
mies). This cramming is not 
just for high school students 
» A recent survey of Tokyo- 
S area youths found that 75% 
of fourth-, fifth- and sixth- 
graders were enrolled in | 
some sort of juku in order to | 
pass early exam hurdles and 
get a head start on becom- 
ing one of the 96,000 stu- 
dents accepted each year by 
public universities. The last 
years are the hardest, says 
Jin Watanabe, a tenth-grader. “On the 
first day of tenth grade the teachers will 
tell you how many days you have left till 
the final university exams begin.” 
Japanese students have a name for 
that annual examination rite: shiken ji- 
goku—“examination hell.” Each year 
some 700,000 students (32% of Japanese 


| high school graduates) go on to college, 
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Over 70 million family moves have 
been made the do-it-yourself way 
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but a candidate may apply to only one top 
university. Because government minis- 
tries and top firms all recruit from a hand- 
ful of universities, having to settle for a 
low-ranking institution is an almost irre- 
versible disaster. The thousands of stu- 
dents who do not get accepted at the one 
university of their choice spend a year, 
sometimes even two, in cram schools pre- 
paring to try again. These crammers are 
called ronin, a word used to describe the 
masterless, wandering samurai of the 
| 17th and 18th centuries. The ultimate 
measure of success: acceptance by the 
14,000-student Tokyo University (Todai), 
for which final qualifying exams took 
place last week. Since all the national uni- 
versities have a single standard exam, 
| academic security is taken very seriously. 
Says Todai Physics Professor Steve Ya- 
mamoto, who has served as an exam 
proctor: “I asked the higher-ups what to 
do in case of bomb threat. “Use your 
head,’ they told me. ‘The test must 
goon.” 


reoccupation with exams leads the 

Japanese to emphasize memorization 
rather than analytical thinking. The ped- 
agogy is simple: the teacher talks, the stu- 
dents listen. Says Taeko Yamato, an Eng- 
lish instructor at a private school outside 
Tokyo: “The school system doesn’t let 
teachers teach well.” Admits Twelfth- 
Grader Ayutaro Kogure: “For the tests 
| you only memorize, which you forget as 
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soon as the exams are over.” Some stu- 
dents are beginning to take an uncharac- | 
teristically disrespectful course: open re- 
bellion. Youthful crime has jumped 12.4% 
in the past year, with juveniles accounting 
for almost half of all criminal offenders in 
Japan. Violence on school grounds has in- 
creased 42% since 1980, and most of the 
crimes are committed against teachers. In 
January at Yoshikawa High School near 
Tokyo, a gang of 20 students surrounded a 
group of teachers in the school courtyard, 
accused them of inflicting pain on one of 
their number and began to beat them up. 
It took 20 patrolmen to subdue the boys, | 
but not before ten teachers had been 
injured. 

Most students agree that surviving 
years of “exam hell” provides one com- 
mon experience, a bond that lasts through 
life. But there are those who do not sur- 
vive. The pressure to do well can become 
so intense that some students commit sui- | 
cide, even before attempting college en- 
trance exams. The teen-age suicide rate in | 
Japan is 17.6 per 100,000 (in the USS. it is 
10.9), and almost all of it is thought to be 
related to academic stress. This January 
one ronin electrocuted himself because he 
was afraid to take the college entrance 
exam a second time. Indeed, the universi- 
ties do not offer much consolation. One 
sent this message to a rejected candidate: 
“You cannot go on living unless you are 
tough.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by 





Thomas Levenson/Tokyo | 
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conterminous United States. Limit one Entry Form 
per family per visit per week Void wherever pro 
hibited by law. Sweepstakes ends April 30, 1982. The 
odds of winning will depend upon the number of 
entries received. Only residents of Ohio and Wisconsin 
may receive an Entry Form and details by submit 
ting a separate self-addressed stamped envelope to 
U-HAUL Ohio/Wisconsin Entry Forms, P.O. Box 21503, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85036. Requests must be received 
by March 31, 1982. Limit one request per envelope. 
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Books 


Five Voices and Harmonies 


Verse turns few profits, but the art remains healthy 


T° the despair of their accountants, 
publishers continue to release books 
of poetry—more than 400 a year in the 
U.S. That number is swelled by vanity 
presses and duplicating or mimeograph 
machines. Almost no one makes money 
in the process. New poetry volumes are 
not piled up by cash registers; some stores 
even begrudge them shelf space. Yet the 
situation is not as dismal as it seems. Poets 
continue to write, and persistent readers 
continue to find them. Promising new 
voices speak out; others fulfill earlier 
promises. This season offers five books 
that are worth tracking down 

THE FORTUNATE TRAVELLER by 
Derek Walcott; Farrar Straus Giroux; 99 
pages; $11.95. Travel brochures sensibly 
omit certain details about the Caribbean 
In his sixth book of poems, Derek Walcott 
corrects the sunny picture 


Can this be the right place? 
These islands of the blest, 
cheap package tours replaced 
by politics, rain, unrest? 


Walcott, 52, was born in St. Lucia and 
still lives part of each year in Trinidad. He 














John Frederick Nims 
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brings a highly developed poetic skill to 
bear on underdeveloped areas. His point 
of view is both privileged and painful: “I 
accept my function’ as a colonial upstart 
at the end of an empire, a single, circling 
homeless satellite.” The upstart has not 
lacked for recognition: last year Walcott 
received an award from the John D. and 
Catherine MacArthur Foundation that 
will yield him $48,000 annually for five 
years, Yet estrangement ts nol a matter of 
finances: “I am thinking of an exile far- 
ther than any country.” 

The Fortunate Traveller moves be- 
tween the civilized U.S. and subjugated, 
sunstruck islands. Walcott can find a last- 
ing home in neither place. In the U.S. he 
catches signs of “the galloping hysterical 
abhorrence of my race.” In Port of Spain, 
he discovers that “jurta and coup d état, 
the newest Latino mood/ broods on the 
balcony.” He takes on the identity of 
Spoiler, a dead man allowed briefly to 
leave hell and revisit his old haunts. He 
improvises, calypso style 


All Port of Spain is a twelve- 
thirty show 

some playing Kojak, some 
Fidel Castro, 

some Rastamen, but, with or 
without locks, 

to Spoiler is the same old 
khaki socks 


Such resignation recurs throughout the 
book: things are not going to get better, 
anywhere. But individual poems shimmer 
with exotic rhythms and flash with tropi- 


Brad Leithauser 


cal colors. Walcott’s circular pilgrimage ts 
painful and moving; it also traverses some 
enchanting scenery 

THE COUNTRY BETWEEN US by Caro- 
lyn Forché: Harper & Row; 59 pages 
$11.50 thardback), $5.95 (paper). After 
winning the Yale Younger Poets competi- 
tion in 1976, Carolyn Forche paid extend- 
ed visits to E] Salvador, working as a jour- 
nalist and human rights advocate. She 
could not have known that land would be 
Topic A in the US. just at the time her 
second book appeared; thanks to that co- 
incidence, though, some of the poems in 
The Country Between Us have the urgency 
of news bulletins 


Tell them about retaliation 
José lying 

on the flat bed truck, waving 
his stumps 

in your face, his hands cut off 
by his 

captors and thrown to the 
many acres 

of cotton 


The brutalities visited on the helpless 
naturally arouse Forché’s sympathy and 
anger. She makes pain palpable, Yet her 
accounts of antigovernment rebels are 
neither polemical nor romanticized: “It is 
not Che Guevara, this struggle.” She ad- 
dresses the guerrillas as friends but tells 
them what they do not want to hear 


E. Clerihew Bentley 
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Your women walk among 
champas 
with baskets of live hens, 
grenades and fruit. 
Tonight you begin to fight 
Sor the most hopeless of 
revolutions 


This is a bleak message, passionately stat- 
ed. That description holds for the poems 
in this volume that are not about EI Salva- 
dor; meditations on Viet Nam, Czechoslo- 
vakia, relatives, friends, lovers old and 
new: “We have, each of us, nothing./ We 
will give it to each other.” Forché, 31. 


| grew up in Michigan and has traveled ex- 


tensively throughout the U.S. and abroad 
What she has seen of the world so far has 
not made her a reassuring poet; but she is 
something better, an arresting and often 
unforgettable voice 

HUNDREDS OF FIREFLIES by Brad 
Leithauser; Knopf: 71 pages; $11.50 thard- 
back), $5.95 (paper). A first book of poems 
inspires the same questions and fears as 
the debut of a trapeze act: Can the new 
performer fly and then land safely? Brad 
Leithauser, 28, settles all doubts with his 
opening act. “An Expanded Want Ad” 
describes the virtues of an out-of-the-way 
country house and its environs: 


The jolting road, 

two muddy ruts, flanks a 
weedy fan 

that slithers against the 
underside 

ofa car, then rises unbowed 


but better still, 
go on foot 


Afler that acrobatic “weedy fan” and the 
return to earth, the audience can relax. 
Everything is going to be just fine. 

As its title suggests, Hundreds of Fire- 
flies offers a swarm of small, bright illumi- 
nations, familiar objects cast in sudden in- 
candescence. A green frog on a dead 
Stump prompts a quick reverie: “It re- 
quires no large hop/ of imagination to see 
him as/ the downed trunk’s surviving out- 
let.” The daytime moon appears “frail as 
a spot of breath/ on a windowpane.” In 
“Miniature,” flowers are magnified to as- 
tronomical proportions: 


One dandelion 

is yellow, is a solar lame 

spoking from a green nether 
rim; 

the other gray, a dainty 
crumb- 

cake of a moon 


Such moments belong to the lyric, but 
Leithauser displays a knack for narrative 
as well. In “Two Summer Jobs,” he lightly 


| recalls himself as an aspiring poet, mark- 


| val: “Mark’s a poet too, if you take 


ing time: teaching tennis to Michigan ma- 
trons before entering, Harvard in the fall 
of 1971 and, eight years later, clerkingina 
law firm in Manhattan. In Central Park, 
he meets an old college classmate and ri- 
the 











thought for the deed—but who am I to 
talk?” That was in 1979. Leithauser has 
since earned the license to talk (and write) | 
as much as he wants. 

THE KISS: A JAMBALAYA by John Fred- 
erick Nims; Houghton Mifflin; 68 pages; 
$11.95 thardback), $6.95 (paper). Since 
1978 John Frederick Nims has been the 
editor of Poetry, the venerable Chicago- 
based monthly that helped launch the ca- 
reers of T.S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Wallace 
Stevens and William Carlos Williams. Be- 
sides shouldering this tradition and the 
morose routine of rejecting manuscripts, 
Nims, 68, has continued to teach, lecture, 
translate poems from a variety of tongues 
and edit anthologies. He has plenty of 
workaday excuses to be a dull boy. Yet 
The Kiss, the sixth collection of his own 














Edgar Allan Poe 

Was passionately fond of roe. 

He always liked to chew some 
When writing anything gruesome. 


poetry, glitters with wit and erudite tom- 
foolery. Its 44 poems turn the act of puck- 
ering up into cerebrations whimsical and 
sensuous: “A poem: most like a kiss. A 
play of shapes/ that search, researching 
over the perfect shape/ to stop the mo- 
ment-in-time and stamp it: This.” 

That heartfelt stasis is just what the 
best poems in this volume create. “How to 
Tell the Girls from the Flowers” moves 
from the peck on the cheek of its title into 
a brief and painful embrace 


Both sway. Are fragrant 
mostly, Wells for dew 

Have their one season early 
Tell the two 

First by their gaze, half hid 
with lash or leaf: 

Eyes of the girl go deeper 
Wells for grief. 


Nims offers himself as an old-fash- 
ioned lover of forms, both female and po- 
etic. He bows gracefully to ottava rima, 
the sonnet and ballad. “Verse without 
rhyming was a toothless mouth.” he in- 





sists at one point; elsewhere, he ey 
his own bite with barely detectable asso- 
nances like “hankering” and “merry 
thing.” He toys with words to tickle emo- 
tions. In “Dawn Song,” a man gets up af- 
ter a night of lovemaking and praise from 
his partner, and faces himself in the bath- 
room mirror: 


Image: in the dismal sink, 

Skinny, shivering, I blink 

Back to the deep bed go 
weaving, 

Which—the glass or you?- 
believing? 


Trust language, the poem concludes, 
helping to make its own case in the pro- 
cess. A kiss, under ideal conditions, com- 
bines technical expertise with passion; 
The Kiss reproduces and preserves both. 

THE COMPLETE CLERIHEWS OF E. 
CLERIHEW BENTLEY; Oxford; 145 pages; 
$12.95. In 1890 a 16-year-old schoolboy at 
St. Paul’s in London was touched by a 
slightly disheveled muse. He wrote: 


Sir Humphry Davy 
Abominated gravy. 

He lived in the odium 

Of having discovered Sodium. 


Thus was born the first clerihew, the 
brainchild of Edmund Clerihew Bentley 
(1875-1956). Bentley went on to write de- 
tective novels, including Trent's Last Case 
(1912), and to compose editorials for the 
Daily Telegraph. But his fame was en- | 
sured by those dotty four-line biographies 
that kept punctuating his otherwise re- 
spectable existence. He lived to see his 
middle name enshrined in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

The Complete Clerihews gathers all 
140 examples of the master’s voice, along | 
with the drawings that accompanied their 
publication (Bentley’s illustrators includ- 
ed G.K. Chesterton and his own son Nico- 
las). This collection helps define the form 
Unlike the limerick, its distant relative, 
the clerihew does not accommodate bawd- | 








iness or strong feelings of any other kind 
Liberal in spirit, with some upper-class 
conservative leanings, Bentley roundly de- 
tested the Nazis. Yet his clerihew on the 
subject mocks rather than jeers: 


“The mustache of Adolf Hitler 

Could hardly be littler,”’ 

Was the thought that kept 
recurring 

To Field-Marshal Goering 


And though many other poets, includ- 
ing W.H. Auden, have attempted cleri- 
hews, no one has matched the chemistry | 
of the young Bentley on Sir Humphry 
Davy. For example: 


E. Clerihew Bentley 

Cannot be recalled 
sentimentally. 

He invented a sort of verse 

That made his imitators look 
worse 


—By Paul Gray 
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Affirmations 
THREE BROTHERS 
Directed by Francesco Rosi 


Screenplay by Tonino Guerra 
and Francesco Rosi 





Oo ne of them (Philippe Noiret) is a 
Judge, a man who not only upholds 
the traditional liberal and rational virtues 
but actually believes in them. This despite 
the fact that in Italy just now, a man pre- 
siding over a terrorist’s case (which the 
judge is about to do) can get himself killed 
just for doing his job. The second (Michele 
Placido) is a factory worker, a militant 
trade unionist whose apparently congeni- 
tal bad temper is not improved by the fact 


that his marriage has just been sundered. | 


The third (Vittorio Mezzogiorno) is a 
teacher in a reformatory, a secular saint 
whose politics consists mainly of setting a 
good, if humble and anonymous, example 
for a world that is heedless of his like. 
These are the three brothers of 


Francesco Rosi’s fine, gently stated but ul- | 


timately very moving film. Summoned 
home for the funeral of their mother, they 
must confront one another, the past from 
which they were once so eager to escape 
and, above all, the example of their father 
(played by the great French octogenarian, 
Charles Vanel). The old man exemplifies 
not just a different “life-style” but an en- 
tirely different, and doubtless doomed, 
way of being. Slowed, but not bowed, by 
age and grief, he is a farmer whose 
rhythms have been set by the wheel of the 
sun, the turn of the earth, a man who pa- 


| tiently accepts death as part of life’s cycle 





Brothers: Placido 





and pays no heed whatever to the transito- 
ry cries of the far-off city streets. 

In his house his 
sons dream _ bad 
dreams, argue politics 
and fail to escape their 
preoccupations, Aside 
from ritual condo- 
lences they have no ex- 
changes with the patri- 
arch. They are, at 


worst, unconscious reb- 
els against his values, 
but they are entirely 
~ lost to the appeal of 
those values 
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a 2 
Vanel and Zoffoli mourning in Brothers 
Age, innocence and a sweet note of hope. 





One of them, the worker, has brought 
his daughter (Marta Zoffoli), a child of 
about eight, with him. She will share a bed- 
room with the old man, hear his explana- 
tion of why a countryman needs no alarm 
clock, play sensuously in the grain stored 
in the barn and, while her father and un- 
cles are at the funeral, find a symbolic egg 
and present it to her grandfather. She 

| alone among the visitors will cry for the 
dead woman and elicit answering tears 
from her grandfather. Thus do the inno- 
cence of childhood and the simplifying 
wisdom of age find common ground, and 
strike a sweet, clear note of hope, quite un- 
sentimental as Rosi understates it 

It is a tone Rosi struck before, in the 
notable Christ Stopped at Eboli two years 
ago, which also contrasted the timeless 
virtues of peasant life with the murderous 

| meaninglessness of modern intellectual 
and ideological bustle. He was not then, 
and he is not now, soft-headed in his ap- 
preciation of the simple life. Nor is he ever 
less than humane and fair-minded in pre- 
senting the torments of the bedeviled 
worldly. Indeed, he strikes one as being 
among the world’s most scrupulous direc- 
| tors, a man whose instinct for the play of 
| light and the unobtrusively correct camera 
set-up is as much an emblem of his integri- 
ty as his choice of themes is. 

All Rosi’s actors are superb, but a spe- 
cial word must be said for Vanel. You can 
read everything Rosi wants to say about 
the values of patient intelligence, unas- 
suming craft in the seams of his ancient 
face. One could study him forever, and do 
worse than study Three Brothers more 
| than once. By Richard Schickel 
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Hell Enough 
GENOCIDE 
Directed by Arnold Schwartzman 
Ss imon Wiesenthal is the avenging an- 
gel of the Holocaust. For almost half 
of his 73 years, operating from a cramped, 
three-room office in Austria, he has run 
war criminals to earth. A Holocaust re- 
search institute in Los Angeles bears his | 
name, and celebrities rush to salute his 
work. Frank Sinatra’s tribute is typical: “I 
would gladly give up every song I ever 
sang to rest my head on the pillow of your 
accomplishments.” 

The result of all the effort and encomi- 
ums is mixed. The concentration-camp 
survivor has brought hundreds of Nazis 
and collaborators to court, but they are 
only a small percentage of the guilty. Legal 
procedures are slow; indifference and ig- 
norance have become the order of the day. 
To reverse this historic drift, the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center has produced Geno- 
cide, a feature-length tribute to the victims 
of the Holocaust. It too yields mixed re- 
sults. The film’s strength is its sound track, 
spoken by two unlikely underplayers. For 
this occasion, Orson Welles abandons his 
oleaginous bass for a simple voice of au- 
thority, recording names on Judaism’s | 
scroll of agony, describing the events and 
processes in the German gulag of Ausch- 
witz, Birkenau, Belsen and other camps 
where 6 million perished. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor is surprisingly muted, reading the for- 
gotten pleas of those who tried to reach 
through the barbed wire to a numb world. 











ut the producers are seldom content to 

let hell enough alone. Vocal refer- 
ences to rape are accompanied by screams 
and wails; at the opening notes of Beetho- 
ven's Fifth Symphony—a wartime symbol 
for victory—the screen fills with hundreds 
of Morse code Vs, dots and dashes ren- 
dered in red, white and blue. As Taylor re- 
cites Pavel Friedman’s famous ghetto 
poem, The Butterfly, an animated sun fills 
a small room, and a Disneyesque creature 
flaps through, cheapening a transcendent 
human document 

Given Wiesenthal’s experience—he | 
and his wife are the only survivors of fam- 





| ilies that numbered 89 before the Holo- 


caust—his still raw emotions are under- 
standable. “Believe me,” he warns, “it 
could happen again.” It is all too easy for 
him to recollect Hitler’s view of the Final 
Solution: “This is a chapter of our history 
that has never been written and never is 


| to be written.” Genocide is an expensive 


attempt to give the lie to the Fihrer, to 
write and rewrite that chapter, recalling 
everything and forgiving nothing. But in 
this film, memory and ambition ultimate- 
ly collide. The 6 million deserve more 
than dire prophecy and less than an over- 
production. —By Stefan Kanfer 
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Sweden,now only *3.15 


It’s the new low price. $3.15 
for a 3-minute call to Sweden. 
Just dial the call yourself during 
the lower rate periods...any night, 
5 p.m. to5a.m., orany time 
on Sunday. 

If you don’t have International 
Dialing in your area, you still get 
the same low rate as long as it’s a 
simple Station phone call. 
(Person-to-person, credit card 
and collect calls, for example, cost 
more because they require special 
operator assistance.) Just tell the 
local Operator the country, city, 
and telephone number you want. 

Here’s how to dial Stockholm: @ 

011 + 46 + 8 + LOCAL NUMBER 

(If you are calling from a 
Touch-Tone* telephone, press the 
“#" button after dialing the entire 
number. This will speed your 
call along.) 

$3.15! Whatanice surprise! Or, § 
as they say in Sweden,“Heavens 
and Pancakes." Fraskmarh of ATRTCo 


Want to know more? Then call our 
International Information Service. toll free 


1 800 874-4000 


In Florida, call | 800 342-0400 




































INITIAL 3-MINUTE DIAL RATES 


FROM THE U | 
MAINLAND TF DAY RATE] LOWER RATE 
ee a 


Austria $4.05) = A 
Belgium | 4.05/$3.15B 
Denmark 4.05) 3.158 
Finland 4.05) 3.15B 
France | 4.05) — A 
Germany 4.05) 3.15C 
Greece 4.05) A 





ireland 3.00} 2.408 
Italy 4.05) 3.158 
Luxembourg| 4.05} 3.158 
Monaco 4.05) — A 
Netherlands| 4.05) 3.158 
Norway 4.05) 3.158 
Portugal! 4.05} 3.15B 
San Marino | 4.05) 3.15B 
Spain 4.05] 3.158 
Sweden 4.05} 3.158 
Switzerland | 4.05} — A 
United 





Kingdom | 3.00} 2.40B 
Vatican City | 4.05) 3.158 


A) No lower rate period 

B) Nights 5pm-5am & Sunday 
C) Nights 5pm-5am only 
Thecharge for each additional 
minute is 1/3 the initial 3-min. 
dial rate. Federal excise tax of 
1% is added on all calls billed 





in the United States. 
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Parole Power to the People 








WwW at San Quentin. He gets along well 
with fellow inmates and staff and says he 
has found God. A psychiatrist has con- 
cluded that his potential for violence is 
“probably less than average.” So a parole 
| board ordered his release in January. But 
instead of getting out, Fain unwillingly 
has become an entry in California legal 
annals. Twice now he has won a parole 
only to have it short-circuited by a public 
uproar—making him the first person to 
be held past his proposed release express- 
ly because of community pressure. 
Californians still have vivid memories 








Murderer—Model Prisoner Fain 





Sirhan and Manson are also interested. 


of what Fain did one night in June 1967. 
Driving along a country road in the San 
Joaquin Valley, he flashed his headlights 
at the car in front of him until it pulled 
over. When the other driver, Mark Ulrich, 
17, got out, Fain killed him with a shotgun, 
then raped his two young women compan- 
ions. Convicted of those crimes and a third 
rape, Fain drew a life sentence. When 
word of his impending parole reached Ul- 
rich’s family and friends, they formed the 
Keep Fain In Committee. A petition con- 
tending that Fain was too dangerous to re- 
turn to the streets attracted 62,500 signa- 
tures. Four city councils, three county 
boards and even the state legislature urged 
parole officials to reconsider. 

Public outrage about a pending parole 
is almost never relevant legally. But this 
campaign worked. Calling the outcry “ex- 
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Community outrage blocks a rapist-murderer’s release 


illiam Fain, 36, is a model prisoner | traordinary,” the board of prison terms | 


stopped Fain’s release. Fain may not have 
been surprised. Six years ago, a 22,000- 
name petition and a single legislator 
teamed to block Fain’s first parole date. 
That about-face was upheld by a state ap- 


ties’ “developing awareness of the public 
hostility” was new information that could 
be grounds for rescinding his parole. 
While Fain is reportedly “calm” about 
this second disappointment, his lawyers 
will again challenge the parole reversal, 
arguing that the reliance on public opin- 
ion is unconstitutional. Fain is not the 
only California prisoner with a direct 
stake in the outcome. Another is Gregory 
Powell, whose murder of a Los Angeles 
policeman was the basis of Joseph Wam- 
baugh’s The Onion Field. He is due for re- 
lease in June. Sirhan Sirhan, Robert Ken- 
nedy’s assassin, becomes eligible for 
parole in 1984, and somewhat further in 
the future, Murderer Charles Manson too 
may be up for consideration. But if their 
fates are in the public’s hands, they should 
not be making any plans. So long as the 
community outrage at a crime persists, a 
life sentence in California could really last 
for life. z 


Head-Shop Low 
An O.K. for drug-gear limits 
on in Alaska may a person possess a 
small amount of marijuana. Yet al- 
most anywhere in the nation it is possible 


with which to enjoy the illicit weed. Called 
head shops (“head” is slang for a frequent 
drug user), they number about 15,000 and 
do an estimated $2 billion in annual busi- 
ness. But after an 8-to-0 U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling last week, high times could 
turn into hard times. 

The court was considering an ordi- 
nance in the Chicago suburb of Hoffman 
Estates that limits the sale of drug para- 
phernalia to those 18 or over and imposes 
a $150 licensing fee. A local head shop ar- 
gued that the law was too unclear about 
which items are covered and was there- 
fore unconstitutional. Nonsense, said Jus- 
tice Thurgood Marshall, writing for the 
majority. The ordinance covers any item 
that “is designed or marketed for use with 
illegal cannabis or drugs.” That language 


court did not rule on whether towns may 
ban head shops completely, but most of 
the 30 state laws that order such a prohibi- 
tion contain the same sort of language that 
the Supreme Court has now approved. @ 





peals court, which ruled that the authori- | 





to find stores selling pipes and other gear | 





is “sufficiently clear,” said Marshall. The | 


| 
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Her father gave her 
away when she was 
three years old. 


He had to. Her mother is dead. He 
is incurably ill and can no longer give 
Angelina fol and shelter. 

For just $18 a month, you can help 
care for a child like Angelina. 

Through our sponsorship program, 
you can ‘help provide a child with 
medical attention, nourishing food, 
education, warm clothes and hope. 

But please hurry. There are so many 
who need you. And somewhere, right 
now, a child is dying from starvation 
and neglect. 


Qe SSS Sees eee sea 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P. 0. Box 5381, 
Dept. T3A2, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


0 | wish to sponsor a boy 0, girl 0, in 
DAsia,O Latin America, Middle East, 
0 Africa, O USA, 0 Greatest Need. 

I will give $18 a month ($216 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full yearO), the 
first month(), Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 

I can’t sponsor, but will help $ 

Please send me further information. 

If for a group, please specify. 


oO 


000 


Charch, Class, Club, School, Business, ete 





NAME 


ADDRESS: 


ary STATE 


USS. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Leseeesseeesesaend 
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If you can find 
abetter rebate, 
take it. 


lf youcan find 
abetter car, 
buyit. 


Chrysler rebates are all 














a 
100% factory paid, up to *2,000 
All GM and most Ford rebates 
require dealer money 
that could be added to the price you pay. 





*750 *500 


All factory cash on Dodge Aries K and All factory cash on new Chrysler LeBaron All factory cash on Dodge Omni and 
Plymouth Reliant K S.E. 4-dr Medallion and Dodge 400 LS 4-dr. models. Plymouth Horizon Custom models 
and wagon models. 
Ford Fairmont offers only $562 Buick Century and Olds Ciera Ford Escort GL offers only 
factory cash. offer only $375 factory cash. $331 factory cash. 





It’s the factory 
rebate works ca cash that counts 


*The dealer contributions may be added to the price you pay. 
+ No dealer contribution in Louisiana and Texas 


FREE SCHEDULED 
MAINTENANCE 


for 2 years or 24,000 miles, whichever comes first, 
on every new front-wheel-drive car and truck. 


Get up to *2,000 factory paid rebates 
on all these new cars and trucks 


S$ 300 all factory cash on 1982 Chrysler New Yorker; Plymouth Champ, TC3 and Sapporo; and on Dodge Colt, 
024, Challenger, Ram Miser and Rampage pickups. 




















S$ 500 all factory cash on 1982 Chrysler Cordoba; Plymouth Voyager and Arrow pickups; Plymouth Horizon and 
Dodge Omni Custom and Euro models; Dodge Mirada, Ram vans and wagons, Ram and Ram 50 pickups. 








all factory cash on 1982 Plymouth Reliant K and Dodge Aries K—Base 4-door, Custom 2-door, 4-door and 


$600 wagon, and S.E. 2-door models; on Chrysler LeBaron and Dodge 400 2-door and 4-door models; on Chrysler 
Town & Country; and on LeBaron Medallion and Dodge 400 LS 2-door models (except convertibles). 


+ 


7 50 all factory cash on 1982 Chrysler LeBaron Medallion and Dodge 400 LS 4-door models, Plymouth Reliant K 
$ and Dodge Aries K S.E. 4-door and wagon models. 











all factory cash on 1982 Imperial and Dodge Ramcharger. 





.o | ae 
CHRYSLER Mustorder by March 19th or take delivery by March 31st. Dodge 
Plymouth See your participating dealer for details 
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Now... Words from a Sponsor 





t is not inconceivable. As the sun sets 
over the Great Barrier Reef and David 
Attenborough strolls into a fadeout con- 
templating some prehistoric epiphany, 
none other than Mr. Whipple may be nip- 
ping at his desert boots, fingers flexing 
around a roll of Charmin. Hard pressed 
on all sides—especially from Washing- 
ton—PBS will try running commercials to 
keep solvent and keep the flag flying. 
“At the time of our best season ever, 
the future looks just horrible,” groans PBS 





President Larry Grossman. Samurai bud- | 


geteers have already cut the original 1983 


federal appropriation from $172 million | 


to $137 million, and by 1985 that figure is 

expected to dwindle to $85 million. Bruce 

Christensen, president of the National 

Association of Public Television Stations, 

is worried about the network’s toughing 
| out even the first cut. “No industry can 
lose 25% of its funds and continue to 
operate at the same level,” he says. This 
means fewer funds to produce or import 
expensive programs like Brideshead Re- 
visited, Life on Earth and the National 
Geographic special The Sharks—shows 
that have brought PBS fresh prestige, ec- 
static reviews and record-breaking rat- 
ings. The pool of shows that will attract 
audiences (and potential subscribers) 
looks to be drying up just when PBS is be- 
| coming a habit for millions of new view- 
ers. “Our audiences have never been 
greater, and our programs have never 
been better,” claims Christensen. “It is 
not a coincidence that this year also rep- 
resents the highest level of federal funding 
we've ever had. The two are closely tied.” 














Not for long. To take up the slack, the 
Seat mt 





Can PBS offset cutbacks with commercials? 


FHS¥ ANNIE 





Public Broadcasting’s President Grossman 





“Our best season and a horrible future.” 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
PBS's parent organization, last week an- 
nounced the allocation of $5 million to- 
ward a challenge grant intended to attract 
a matching amount from new subscribers. 
This will ease the squeeze by a couple of 
notches while stations pursue traditional 
forms of PBS cup rattling like phone-in 
pledge periods, televised auctions and 
fund-raising galas, like upcoming 
previews of the film Annie, which will aid 
more than 125 PBS affiliates. Other sta- 
tions are more adventurous: North Dako- 
ta Public TV is raising money through le- 
galized gambling parlors. Most radical, 





| though, is the thought of commercials on 
| Public TV. 


WSKG in Binghamton, N.Y., one of the 
ten stations selected to conduct a “demon- 


| stration project,” came up with the notion 
| of giving free commercial time to cultural 


and educational institutions, which in re- 
turn would give station subscribers dis- 
counts on goods sold or services rendered. 
Larger stations, like WNET in New York 
City, are organizing along a more tradi- 
tional line, although few dare speak the 
word “commercials.” Says WNET Presi- 
dent John Jay Iselin, whose current annu- 
al budget is around $65 million: “We pre- 
fer to call them ‘enhanced corporate 
underwriting credits.""" Enhancement 
would mean letting the corporations that 
underwrite programming sound off about 
themselves in the genteelly effusive man- 
ner of a board chairman's foreword to an 
annual report. “In many respects, it’s only 
a modest extension of what's already 
there,” Iselin says, “but it would be sub- 
stantial in terms of its visual appeal.” 
G uidelines set down for the test stations 
permit ads to be placed only at the be- 
ginning or end of programs. They can run 
no longer than a total of two minutes each 
half hour, and no commercials can pro- 
mote opinions on public, political or reli- 
gious issues. Within that open range, it is 
open season for advertisers at PBS. Some 
stations are standing on principle, howev- 
er. Mr. Whipple will find no welcome in 
Muncie, Ind. WIpB’s Maryann Olinger 
says, “One can assume we will not accept 
advertisements for personal-care prod- 
ucts.” In television, though, one can 
imagine almost anything in the search for 
solvency. The Roto-Rooter man, for ex- 
ample, might enjoy a little corporate en- 
hancement by hunkering down with Da- 
vid Attenborough and talking over life in 
a pipe. = 
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Milestones 





DIED. John Belushi, 33, brilliant, anarchic 
comedian and improviser on TV (Satur- 
day Night Live) and in movies (Animal 
House); of undetermined causes; in Holly- 
wood (see SHOW BUSINESS). 


DIED. Philip K. Dick, 53, prolific, sometimes 
visionary science-fiction writer whose 
multilayered stories probed the discrep- 
ancies between illusion and reality; of a 
stroke; in Santa Ana, Calif. The charac- 
ters in his 50 novels (Flow My Tears, the 
Policeman Said) were often ordinary peo- 
ple trapped in extraordinary circum- 
stances whose distorted perceptions pre- 
vented them from realizing their own 
dilemmas. The task of the science-fiction 
writer, said Dick, “is creating multiverses, 
rather than a universe.” 


DIED. Clifford Case, 77, liberal Republican 








from New Jersey who served for nine 
years in the House and 24 years in the 
Senate before being unseated in his par- 
ty’s primary in 1978; of lung cancer; in 
Washington, D.C. 


DIED. Ayn Rand, 77, novelist and essayist, | 


whose opinions inspired generations of 
conservatives, irritated liberals and enter- 
tained millions; in Manhattan. Born in 
Russia and educated at the University of 
Leningrad, she immigrated to the US. in 
1926 and wrote the bestselling 1943 novel 
The Fountainhead, the story of an archi- 
tect’s uncompromising integrity. Yet her 
distinctive views were perhaps best sum- 
marized in the title of a 1965 work, The 
Virtue of Selfishness. 


DIED. Charlie Spivak, 77, chubby, cheerful, 
honey-toned_ horn player and bandleader, 





| billed as “the Sweetest Trumpet in the 


World”; of cancer; in Caesars Head, S.C. 


DIED. William DeWitt, 79, hustling, per- 
suasive baseball-club owner and execu- 
tive, affiliated with nine pennant winners 
in both leagues, who began his 50-year 
career selling soda in St. Louis’ Sports- 
man’s Park; in Cincinnati. In 1944, 
DeWitt, general manager of the hapless 
St. Louis Browns, helped drive the team 
to its first and only pennant. His astute 
trades while general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds helped “the Ragamuffin 
Reds” clinch the pennant in 1961, the 
club's first in 21 years. 


DIED. Julian Levi, 81, painter and teacher 
whose work drifted from conventional 
seascapes to semi-abstract scenes; of a 
heart attack; in New York City. 
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At Ford Motor Company, there are 
a lot of people whose work on your 
car you'll never see. Like Hattie 
White, who welds sub-assemblies, 
Larry Giacomo, who stamps the 
floorpans, and Mike Duncan who 
solders the roof joints, but they all 
know that to build a good car you 
have to do everything right. 
There’s a new spirit at Ford 


“Even though 
the customer 


wont see 
these welds, 
I know theyre 


important: 


HATTIE WHITE 
Welder 


Wixom Assembly Plant 


ri 


Motor Company. And everyone is 
involved— from the man in the 
corner office to the people on the 
assembly line. 

This dedication to quality is 
already paying off. Overall, a 25% 
improvement in quality since 1980, 
as reported by new car owners, 

At Ford Motor Company, 
Quality is Job 1. 


Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 
Ford Trucks 





» 


Marlboro | tun 


Marlboro Red or Longhorn 
you get a lot to like. 









Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


